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High Speed 
Divorce! 








Super Centrifuge Spins Things 
Apart .. . with Aid from (ji) 











A Socony-Vacuum 
“INSIDE STORY” 


You couLpn’T see it, if our a 
hadn't stopped the action. For this new 
super centrifuge spins at the rate of 
50,000 R.P.M., helps achieve new 
miracles in chemistry, drugs and food 
processing. 

Here’s how it works: The high pres- 
sure steam shown jetting out from the 
nozzle (at top) drives a small turbine. 
This in turn whirls the bowl at the bot- 
tom. Inside the bowl, centrifugal force — 
many thousand times the force of gravity 
—tears solids from liquids or heavy 
liquids from lighter fluids. 

Spinning on precision ball bearings, 
this swiftly moving mechanism calls for 
a special oil to permit practically fric- 
tionless operation at tremendous speed 
This oil also must stand up under high 
temperatures. Socony-Vacuum makes 
such an oil, helps make centrifuges lik 
this possible. 








Vital, yes! But supplying special oils 
for unusual problems like this is just on 
phase of our Correct Lubrication p: 
gram. Just as important are our special- 
ized recommendations of the right oil o1 
grease for every routine job and eve: 
machine in your plant. Get this prograi 
now—it’s backed by 81 years of lubrica- 
tion experience. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, IN( 
and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO 

GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


This illustration prepared with the cooperation 
of The Sharples Corporation 
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They can SEE the Smoothness of Your Ride ® 


_-by these 13 Direct VEEDER-READINGS! 





hai gs 4 e 


If you sat on the floor of your car, without any 
cushions to blot up the bumps...could you 
count the number of road-shocks? 

No one could count them! And that’s exactly why 
Goodyear developed the ingenious “Ride Meter” 
which—attached to the right front axle—indi- 
cates the riding qualities of Goodyear tires. 
This ‘“‘Ride Meter’’ is a series of electrical 
switches, placed so that they are actuated pro- 
gressively for each excursion (or movement) of 
the axle, either toward or away from the frame 





Veeder-Root 6-Figure Large Reset Magnetic Counter, 
built into the “Ride Meter,” developed by The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. This 
counter (No. 1060) is 45%" long, 3316'' high, 2" wide. 
For DC only. Write for 8-page Condensed Catalog. 


and distribution of axle-movements—guides 
Goodyear engineers toward greater tire-resili- 


ency and greater riding comfort. 


This is one of the ways (ways too numerous to 
count) in which Veeder-Root Devices—by 
direct readings—give instant information on any 
situation that involves motion, mass or flow. 
Veeder-Root Counters can be built into products 
as original equipment, or easily attached to prod- 
ucts in service. And you can count on “The 
Counting House” to show you how. Write. 


of the car. Each switch is relayed to 
actuate the corresponding Veeder- Vv E & BD E 3¢ ro a 9 fe] T i he C e 


Root Counter in the bank of 13 


counters mounted in the rear seat. 
This counter-record shows number 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., 955 St. James St., Montreal 3. 
In England; Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 
















Where there is 


Modern Living- 


There is WIRE! 


If you manufacture an electrical appliance 
you are entrusting its performance and its 


service life to WIRE; Magnet and Motor 


Lead Wire to make its motors . . . Hook- 


up Wire and Harnesses for internal 
connections... Power Supply Cords 


for plugging to the service outlet. 
At Belden Manufacturing Com- 


pany you can fill your most crit- 
ical requirements with products 


There is backed by over 40 years of 
plus protection experience and know-how. 
in Belden Making the right wire 
Wire to meet your needs is 


Belden’s business. 


Iden 


\ WIREMAKER FOR 





INDUSTRY 
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Helping power plants get maximum 
seam generation from whatever 
fuels are availabJe at any time, is an 
old story with B&W. The action 
photograph shows a portion of the 
furnace of ‘a new Integral-Furnace 
Boiler, a development that offers 
wider fuel flexibility—allows greater 
latitude in fuel purchasing. For 
instance, quality differences in fuels 
have little effect on its reliable per- 
formance and continuity of service. 
Furthermore, firing of this unit can 
be immediately changed from pul- 
verized coal to oil or gas—or toa 
tombination of these fuels. The net 


A PICTURE WORTH REMEMBERING 


.+« When buying boilers 


result is a boiler that fully matches 
modern needs in flexibility, versa- 
tility, and sustained operating econ- 
omy. The illustration, taken through 
the ashpit of a large unit, shows its 
typically clear and clean furnace 
while operating near rated capacity 
with pulverized-coal firing. 
Development of this boiler is an- 
other manifestation of B&W ingen- 


uity and resourcefulness... another 
indication that, for all its years, 


B&W has never outgrown the habit — 


of having new ideas for engineers 
in all industries. 





Babcock & Wilcox 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 


General Offices: 85 Liberty St., New York 6, MN. Y. 
Works: Alliance and Barberton, O., Augusta, Ge. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 
General Offices: Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Plants: Beaver Falls, Pa.; and Alliance, Ohio 





N-32 







Weter-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for Marine Service ...Water Cooled Furnaces ...Superheaters...Economirzers...Air Heaters... Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment...Chain-Grate Stokers...Oil, Gas and Multifue! Burners...Seamless and Welded Tubes and Pipe...Refractories...Process Equipment 
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BUILDERS OF 





QUALITY CRANES 





PS racine is an integral part of 
the cost of operating a crane... yet few con- 
cerns keep adequate records of these costs. 
When time spent by plant employees on crane 
repairs is placed in a “general maintenance ex- 
pense” account, management cannot know the 
high price that is being paid to keep old cranes 
in service. Lost production time may be even 
more serious than the cost of replacement parts 
and labor. 

Operating records of a great many cranes 
over a period of years show that the cost of 
parts is only a small share (much less than 
half) of crane maintenance cost...that the 
major cost is for instailation. 

Have your cranes been overburdened dur- 
ing the war years? Are some of them so old they 
have outlived their economic usefulness? You 
can soon tell by keeping maintenance records 
with the simple card system (see left) that 
Whiting will gladly supply you. Let us know 
how many cranes you are operating and we will 
gladly send a Record Form for each crane in 
your plant. Write Whiting Corporation, 15661 
Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 
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Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 





30 Church St., New York 7, N. 






Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelpbia, 
Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. Agents in 
other principal cities. Canadian subsidi- 
ary: Whiting Corporation (Canada) Lid., 
Toronto, Ontarso. Export _— 
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The holidays cast a sea 


upon the fortunes of the Li ic INE 
makers of model trains an 5\ 
equipment. Joshua Lione| (of 


launched this unique compan. 47 , 
ago. He had invented a ti: 
motor which he used to | 
like model trains. Cowen’s mid ‘Je p 
used as a trademark, is now a: fam 
to the public as those of huge con 
tions making full-size cars and loco 
tives. 

One of the earliest devotee 
Lionel trains was his son, | awr 
After a wide excursion in financial § 
Lawrence returned to the pag 
roundhouse. In 1945 he beca 
dent of Lionel Corp., while | 
moved up to chairman. Toda 
the younger Cowen handles | 
tle of active management 
gadget-minded father is left fi 
velop new ideas. 

e Detour—Lawrence Cowen fou: 

the detour in his career only p 
that he could not escape his fami 

tiny. As a youth he accepted his fat 
advice that he ought to study eng 
ing. He went to Cornell Uni 
where he struggled with the myst 
of mechanical and electrical problg 
Young Cowen developed a liking 
electric motors but when he left sc! 
the buzz of the ticker sounded | 

to him than the hum of a Lionel eng 
So he set out to invade booming \j 
St. He rode out the dizzy climax of 
boom and the rocky bottom of 
slump with his tail feathers intact. 

As an expert in company fina 

Lawrence was often consulted on Li 
Corp. matters by his father. In | 
the two made a weighty decision. ‘I 
moved the Lionel Corp. into fast 
pany by listing its securities on the 
York Curb Exchange, thus changin 
status from a family firm. While 
public was allowed to buy Lionel sha 
the Cowens kept control. 
e No Hobby Time—With this n 
more and more of Lawrence’s time 
taken up with details of Lionel aff 
In the end he said good-bye to Wall 
went uptown to take full-time cl 
of Lionel operations. Today he 1 
in a modern, paneled office overloo} 
the trees in Madison Square. He 
ceased to hanker for the chirp of 
ticker and the tumult of the tra 
floor. His manner is crisp and incis 
If he lacks his father’s mechanical # 
he makes up for it in promotions ' 
sell more Lionel trains and in fina 
short cuts that add to company pro! 
Somewhat wistfully he admits that 
is too busy running the compan 
get into any such hobby as model 
roading. 
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Business prospects are bright for early 1948—and quite possibly for 
much farther into the future. 


Home building has risen spectacularly from last spring’s slow start. 





Commercial and industrial expansion have proved a great deal more 





vigorous than had been anticipated. 

Export trade, valued in dollars, has outrun all expectations (although it 
has declined somewhat from the second-quarter high). 

Automobile production finally got rolling late in 1947. 





And all this is backstopped by the European Recovery Program. Such a 
combination is pretty heady stuff. 

% 

Income levels are the highest ever as the country enters 1948—and 
there is no present indication that they will taper off any time soon. 

Gross value of goods and services produced is at an annual rate of about 
$235-billion as the year closes. The 1947 total, when computed, probably 
will be close to $230-billion against $204-billion in 1946. 

Personal income, in the late months of the year, was above $200-billion 
annually; the spending rate had climbed to about $170-billion. 

Yet, handsome as they are, these figures leave something to be desired. 
Too little of the 1947 gains represent actual production, too much is just the 
product of higher prices. 

Even so, physical production seems to have topped 1946 by 8% to 10%. 

3s 


Industrial output can rise but slowly from the levels of late 1947. 











We have been using up our labor supply. “Full employment’ has been 
a fact for months; unemployment is at the irreducible minimum. (Men could 
work more hours but are disinclined to.) Growth of the labor force alone can 
furnish more hands for expansion of output. 

This growth will be about 600,000 from seasonal peak employment in 
July, 1947, to the 1948 top next July. If we achieve full employment next 
summer, 61-million will have jobs—and unemployment, even so, might be 
slightly in excess of the 1947 high of about 2/2-million. 

é 

Productivity in 1948 will increase mainly by means of new plant and 
equipment going into service. This already is being felt (page 19). 

Here lies the hope of price reductions, lower break-even points. 

Here also is an implicit threat of disemployment. More than 1)- 
million ‘extra’ workers still are in the labor force, left over from the war. 

Better machines will permit the culling out of marginal workers. Yet 
this will only temporarily raise the jobless rolls; many, when their unemploy- 
ment compensation runs out, will simply retire from the labor force. 





J 
Jobs for veterans have proved numerous in manufacturing. About 
3.2-million who saw service in World War || had found such employment by 
the middle of 1947. That was 20% of all factory jobs at that time. 
And vets are (1) stili restless, or (2) in extraordinary demand. The quit- 
rate among them still is half again above that of other workers. 
@ 
Construction in 1948 will score another new high in dollar volume. 
On this there is general agreement, although you will find some dis- 
agreement on amounts. These arise, in part, from types of construction 
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which various authorities include or exclude. Then, too, dollar totals depend 
on whether the experts foresee new cost increases or not. 

Thus the joint estimate of the Departments of Labor and Commerce is 
total building of $15,200,000,000 in 1948 against $12,665,000,000 in 1947. 
The Producers’ Council arrives at a 1948 total of $14-billion. Engineering 
News-Record’s forecast is $13 %-billion. 

And E. N. R. adds a constructive note: The gain in 1948 will not be in 
dollars alone; unlike 1947, there will be a rise in physical volume. 

e 

Home building next year is put at $6-billion by the Labor-Commerce 
statisticians. That would be up from $4.8-billion in 1947. 

It now appears that completions in 1947 will total somewhat more than 
800,000 dwelling units. Through November, according to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics count, 745,000 had been finished, 70% above all of 1946. 





Plant and equipment expansion seems to be undergoing a less-than- 
seasonal decline this winter. That augurs well for volume of capital goods 
through the first half of 1948, at least. 

Many Washington economists, meanwhile, would like to see some let- 
down. They figure lower capital outlays would take some zoom out of prices. 

The report of the Council of Economic Advisers to the President this 
week indicates clearly that this group feels we have a little too much employ- 
ment. This builds inflationary pressure, threatens a spill later. 

& 

Labor relations will be touch-and-go as long as we have such high 
employment. Labor leaders know they have the upper hand. 

Management, for its part, doesn’t want shutdowns. Nobody wants to 
endanger his competitive position in this lush market. 

Thus third-round wage increases are likely without any big strikes. 

* 

Prices will be subject to less upward pressure in the first half of 1948 
than at any time since the war (page 19). That doesn’t necessarily mean, 
though, that the rise is over. 

Wage increases will supply the next big push. Shortages of meat and 
bread grains will be an added factor in the spring. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that all danger of a reces- 
sion is not past. Everybody is optimistic now. So it is timely to remember the 
old Wall Street adage: Always bet against the crowd. 

Prices can fall of their own weight. Put another way, it is possible they 
already are outrunning consumer purchasing power. That would touch off a 
price decline, and that would tend to pull down business activity. 

e 

Retail sales probably will show the smallest gains over the next few 
months of any segment of the economy. 

Demand for soft goods certainly is no larger than a year ago. And supply 
of many nondurables is rapidly catching up. At the same time, most prices 
are up. That is bound to pinch unit volume if not dollar sales. 

a 

Farm prosperity will depend on both harvests and prices. But if crops 
aren’t good, prices will at least partially compensate. 

Thus farm income may approximate this year’s record $30-billion. But 
the market will be less lush; production costs are still rising. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 27, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 

Week Week Ago Ago Average 
usiness Week Index (above). . . . . 1931 41935 1909 1881 1622 
ODUCTION 
Deena CMRNIIOINS CUP GE GUND, oon vn vive ccs cucccsencecnveasecees 86.6 97.8 96.3 72.8 97.3 
nnn OE, CULAR MEER MOE ENINOMEE 6.5 <6. 54 6-c1c/o diel 0 610.0 We eiawecieinesiecctos « 120,001 +117,902 115,197 96,754 98,236 
{ngineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $21,886 $24,199 $21,562 $16,039 $19,433 
flectric power output (million kilowatt-hours)................cceeeceeeees 5,375 5,327 5,180 4,940 3,130 
iY SUOUNDE EAMOO DUNG) «6 vic. a5 0 v.ccc.dinvie dee osdeeceeuse ceeess 5,286 5,253 5,275 4.708 3.842 
fituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............0cccccccccccssecces 2,249 2,217 Zits 2,268 1,685 






1: 








Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 86 88 88 81 86 
ill other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............... es ceeccceeces 56 58 59 57 52 
ee eo 5 ol dings bcs esa ches Saquehseeebenss voce $28,923 $28.874 $28,595 $29,019 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +10% +7% +11% + 20% +17% 
business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..............cccccccscccees 9] 87 79 27 228 






KES (Average for the week) 












Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................... 457.4 455.9 454.9 376.7 198.1 
industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 295.5 $292.5 293.4 264.7 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 415.0 1412.6 399.1 309.8 146.6 
eT Se SOUNOUED CUNONN DUD. inc cc ccc ccncdewncccmepaneevassees $76.09 $76.09 $76.09 $64.91 $56.73 
nD MN SO PO GM) 5 we cece rcccccemessereurcece $39.75 $39.75 $40.58 $31.17 $19.48 
opper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..........ccccccccccccccecens 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 19.500¢ 12.022¢ 
I, MN ok PAYS das dd ov yon ede nneeecnaes ce pecsenese $3.02 $3.03 $3.00 $2.11 $0.99 
name Carmen Pee: TOR NUEN. 555k sn 6s occ cece cceesbeccccescevcens 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 5.57¢ 3.38¢ 
otton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............2seeeeeeeeeeee 35.55¢ 35.99¢ 34.82¢ 33.10¢ 13.94¢ 
Fe WEE TEUEY BOK, TAN)... 5 ce icsccncec conteeaseuecetecieunéeeees $1.887 $1.856 $1.835 $1.680 $1.28] 





Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..........cccccccccccccccces 21.74¢ 20.93¢ 23.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 









ANCE 






N stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).........++sseccesececcees 120.5 119.3 121.3 122.7 78.0 
ledium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............++. 3.52% 3.52% 3.45% 3.17% 4.33% 
igh grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...............+06. 2.85% 2.85% 2.80% 2.61% 2.77% 
all loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14% 13-14% 14-14% 14-14% 1.00¢ 

rime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14% 13% 13% 1% 4-39 







KING (Millions of dollars) 









Yemand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............0seeeeeees NA 48,570 47,622 47,722 ++27.777 
otal loans and investments, reporting member banks..............+--++++- NA 65,140 64,924 65,264 ++32,309 
ommercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................+. NA 14,461 14,212) = 11,451 = + #6,963 
Necurities loans, reporting member banks...............-..eeeeeeeeeeeees NA 1,77 1,760 2,757 ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . NA 37,564 37,829 41,661 ++15,999 I 
Dther securities held, reporting member banks. .........-....00eeeeeeeeees NA 4,233 4,221 3,965 ++4,303 
Sire SOOeUOCG. At WOMENS ORORR CONG oe din Gab as bos ta0 weldeneoe nd 1,200 960 930 656 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ...............0.cceseecceccceces 22,738 22,617 23,041 24,328 2,265 





reliminary, week ended December 20th. tCeiling fixed by government. 8Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request, 
tRevised. +¢Estimate (B.W.—Jul.12’47,p16). NA Not available at press time. 
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THIS IS the Taylor tree of in- buy the services of a group of scientists—whi k 
strumentation. The acorn from we believe is one of the largest and ablest in (ifm° sta 
which it sprang was our first or any similar industry. Whatever your proce cking 


Industrial Thermometer in 
1895. Since then, the Taylor 
tree has grown with industrial 


ing problem—chemicals, petroleum, paper, ta@™osmer 
tiles, food, milk, sugar, carbonated beverag 
beer, distilled liquors, rubber, plastics—we c 
offer you a simple, dependable control systé 
to assure top quality at minimum cost. Tay! 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., a1 
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processing. In fact, mass pro- 






duction in the process indus- 
tries might never have been 














possible without the kind of 
versatile, accurate instrumentation and applica- 
tion know-how that we have been able to con- 
tribute. When you buy a Taylor Instrument, you 
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Toronto, Canada. 

Instruments for indicating, recording and contr 
ling temperature, pressure, humidity, flow a 
liquid level. 
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Coahce OIL AND STEEL are the first indus- 
La tries to get the NRA treatment under 
the G.O.P. anti-inflation measure. 






The oil industry is already in with its proposal 
br an industry-government setup under the Taft 
{lation control bill’s waiver of antitrust for allo- 
tion agreements. 

And Harriman is calling in the steel people 
bra meeting Jan. 8. 


The petroleum deal is an expansion of an 
ready operating government-sponsored industry 
ganization, created last summer to put military 
ders on a quota basis. 


Now you will see new steps like these: 

(1) Adoption of a standard order of priority 
prall fuel oil users: hospitals, first, bowling alleys, 
st. 

(2) Sharing crude supplies with independent 

f fineries to keep all capacity on stream. 
.) (3) Agreement to run refineries for maximum 
el oil output at the expense of gasoline. 

(4) Further cuts in octane ratings of gasoline. 

, (5) Contribution by each producer of 5% of 
oduction to a pool to supply ““homeless”’ distribu- 
sand consumers. (Industry hope is that this pool 
puld be dished out by state, rather than federal, 
ticials.) 


















(6) Pooling of transportation facilities to avoid 
oss-hauling. 


Also, the oil industry group would likely take 
er the propaganda work on the consumer conser- 
tion program which Truman has been working 
(BW-Nov.22'47,p15)—if that program ever sees 
e light 

Right now that plan is all snarled up in a 
ckstairs squabble. All the fuel industries are 
cking it: Coalmen say they can meet demand. 
', t@osmen want to save scare talk for really cold days. 
‘a8@Rilmen fear that shortage talk will make consumers 
* pst on full tanks all the time. 
ayl ‘i 
, ag 

On steel, Harriman’s main idea is to arrange 
better flow of metal into manufacture of such 
oke points as farm equipment, generators, freight 
rs—even though it hurts autos, refrigerators, and 
on. 


ntra 


Other moves being discussed: (1) revival of 
artime emergency steel specifications; (2) cutting 
ck supplies to marginal users who can find sub- 
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stitutes; (3) denying steel to buyers suspected of 
reselling into the gray market. 


MARSHALL PLAN ISSUES have crystallized 
now that Truman has finally laid out an official! 
proposal. 

Dollar amounts aside, the debate will center 
on two things: 

(1) Administration of the program. 

Truman’s proposals give the State Dept. the 
whip hand. The administrator of economic coopera- 
tion is hardly more than another Assistant Secretary 
of State. But Congress doesn’t trust the boys in 
striped pants; talk on the Hill favors a strong, in- 
dependent agency staffed by businessmen. 

(2) The four-year commitment. 

Although Truman asks money for only one 
year, his proposal calls for legislative approval now 
of the whole four-year job. Many congressmen in- 
sist that each year’s aid be contingent upon last 


year’s results. 
e 


Neither of these issues is as bureaucratic as it 
sounds. Both of them run to the heart of U. S. 
foreign policy. 

On the question of administration, what's 
really involved is how we treat the nations we're 
trying to revive. 

Do we spoon-feed their industrial develop- 
ment with a lot of American guidance—a sort of 
WPB for Europe? Many congressmen and some of 
Truman’s people think we'll have to. 

Or do we treat the Europeans as responsible 
sovereigns, meet their financial! deficits but leave 
it largely to them to put the money to work? The 
State Dept. has convinced Truman that this is the 
only realistic way ever to get Europe to where it can 
stand on its own feet. 

So that’s why Truman’s proposal puts State in 


charge. 
Me 


Marshall will bear down on the four-year com- 
mitment because he wants to give notice to Russia 
that we're in this job for keeps. The one-year people 
aren't so sure they want to be in for keeps—not 
until they see how things go. 

In this argument, the Administration will make 
the most of the failure of the foreign ministers’ 
meeting at London. 

Marshall now openly declares that any more 
talk with Russia is useless. From now on the conflict 
turns on whether we can build up a Europe that 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





can stand against Communist pressure—and that, 
Truman tells Congress, is a job you don’t take on 
piecemeal. 

e 


G.0.P. APPROPRIATIONS Committee mem- 
bers who have seen advance worksheets on Tru- 
man’s budget requests for next year confess that 
Truman himself has pared them to the bone. 

Some of them, a little sheepishly, suggest that 
Congress may actually wind up voting more money 
than Truman asks. It’s a political year, you know. 


e WAA’s New York regional office wants bids by 
Dec. 30 on 375,000 pairs of dice and 1,100 money 
belts. If you can use both, it’s a good buy... . 

e You'll soon get a reminder from the Labor Dept. 
that the Taft-Hartley act requires you to file your 
union contract. BLS hopes for money to analyze 
contract features, tell you what others are agree- 
ing to.... 

¢ On the Hill, the Ball joint labor committee is 
advertising for examples of inequities under T-H. 
The committee has a report to make Mar. 15; so 
far not many have squawked. 


A GUIDED ECONOMY ? 


There’s a 30-page booklet out in Washington 
this week that you might easily miss the signifi- 
cance of. It’s a prosy sounding affair—the second 
annual report of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. And most of the meat of it is sandwiched 
between the lines. 

All the same, the CEA report is the best indi- 
cation yet of what sort of government the people 
who vote for Truman next November will really be 
voting for, over the long haul. 

Except for dealing with the immediate, urgent 
problem of high prices, the Truman Administration 
is a government without an economic philosophy of 
its own. That may be why Truman leans heavily 
on Nourse, Keyserling, and Clark of CEA in eco- 
nomic matters. At any rate, he has shown in the 
past year that he does. And that makes the course 
of CEA thinking important to businessmen. 

A guided economy—not controlled, so they 
see it now, but guided—is what CEA ideas are mov- 
ing toward. 

The advisers are coming to the conciusion that 
it’s up to government to figure out quantitative 
goals for the economy—’ ‘needed levels’’ of employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power. 
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For industry generadly, they foresee son 
like the production goals now set for agric ult, 
where producers’ “’decisions and commitments g 
entirely within their own hands, but they hove ¢ 
benefit of broad professional analyses and gener 
advisory guidance from a widespread system of . 
agencies . . . loosely coordinated into a nation 
system .. . and pointed up ina series of anny 
outlook conferences.” FARM 

A system for enforcing goals by subsidies 
penalty taxes has grown up in agriculture. Ho 
much of that would have to go with any such indu 
trial system is something the council hasn't co 
lectively tackled yet. OTHER 


tereav of Lol 


i0)@) 8) 


This is the CEA argument, dug out from und 


RICE LI 
the sedate language: wholesa 
The problem ahead is to convert an unstablrope in 


boom of full employment but less-than-ful! pr 
duction into a stable, high-level economy. ill 
This can be done, but only if correct decisio | 
are made on things like these: the balance betwee | 
capital goods and consumer goods; between labor 
hours of work and leisure; between the level of prq dy’s g 
duction and the level of purchasing power; t strial ‘ 
balance among different kinds of production 
synchronizing autos, say, with roads, or choosi 
between autos and houses. nuch b 
These decisions are crucial; if they’re ma gl 
wrong, the resulting trouble would be too big to DlMvices u 
offset by any possible ‘‘compensatory”’ governmer#id of lik 


Business 


action—public works, and that sort of thing. bit in 
The economy won‘t make the right decisio ee 
automatically. mE 


Nor is production, more production, stil! morfiaging. 
production the answer: “. . . full production, if’ 2bo 
catching up with market demand, [can] force dig@porTs a 
astrous price breaks, result in production cutback# rere Pl 
and thus prove to be its own undoing.” to Cc 

These crucial decisions, the council concluded. rep 
call for government help. No “‘individual or groufffikely to 
alone can acquire the perspective or sweep of view™pf dural 
over the whole economy which would enable theng™* but 
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to synchronize and coordinate their efforts witiMpUsTRia) 
those of others.”’ kely te 
ihe mo} 

e nay tur 

All this sounds abstract. As a program, i ne ne 
hasn‘t hatched yet. But it’s full of meaning for thé ected | 
future. iandson 







NENTORY 
than in 


Thus, it 


The New Dealers had a philosophy of sort 
adapted to depression times. In this CEA theorizing 
you can see the beginnings of a similar philosoph 
for boom days. 
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LEVELS for the “all-commodity 


”” index (about 900 items 
wholesale) have more than doubled since war broke out in 
in 1939. Progressive stages in that rise, shown above, are: 


Ne 
pe* ' vs - 


a? 
oo 
oe” ry) ot y yre! 
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ill Prices Level Off in ’48? 


Some analysts think so, but when and at what level is any- 
‘s guess. Wage boosts, costs of raw materials will govern in- 
ial prices. Good grain crops would relieve pressure on all toods. 


usinessmen probably won't be quite 
auch bothered by rising prices in the 
half of 1948 as they he ive for the 
{18 months. 
ces up to now have been acting 
1 of like the old gray mare who has 
bit in her teeth “and is headed for 
barn. But that’s not to say that 
y will go up indefinitely. Supply and 
nd factors, ever so gradually, are 
ging. This week the outlook for 
is about as follows: 
orts aren’t likely to average higher 
han in 1947, even under the Mar- 
hall Plan as the President presented 
t to Congress. 
SUMER DEMAND for soft goods isn’t 
ikely to exceed 1947; in some types 
f durables, buying will continue to 
se but others have seen their highs. 
USTRIAL EXPANSION of plant isn’t 
kely to exceed the 1947 average in 
he months immediately ahead and 
nay turn down later in 1948. 
ME BUILDING will run well ahead of 
the first half of 1947 but can’t be ex- 
cted to do much better than the 
iandsome summer and fall totals. 


NTORY ACCUMULATION will be less 
an in the first half of 1947. 


us, in the minds of most analysts, 


there is some hope of a leveling-off be- 
tween now and summer. Few, however, 
are bold enough to predict when this 
leveling-off period will start or how 
much higher prices will stand then 
than now. 
e Wage Hazard—One of the hazards to 
such forecasting lies in the third-round 
wage increases. Management’s price 
ideas are bound to be affected by the 
size of the wage boost granted. 

Productivity will govern how much 
of the wage bill will have to be passed 
along to the consumer in prices. New 
plant and facilities are gradually be- 
ginning to raise the amount of output 
per man-hour of labor, thus cutting 
down the cost of labor going into the 
final product. Only this week, for ex- 
ample, in cutting prices on some of its 
new refrigerator models, Nash-Kelvina- 
tor cited approximately a 10% improve- 
ment in operational efficiency. 

This sort of thing will have an in- 
creasingly important effect on break- 
even points in 1948—hence, on prices. 
e Other Costs—Industry’s costs for raw 
materials and purchased parts, along 
with wage rates, remain a major point, 
as always, in arriving at price policy. 
To the statisticians (chart, above), 
“commodities other than farm products 
and foods” make up the list of indus- 
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(1) start of war to (2) Pearl Harbor; (3) war’s end; (4) the first lift 
ing of OPA’s ceilings; (5) after the final demise of OPA; 
of the first half of 1947; (7) end of 1947. 


(6) end 


trial commodities. These haven't risen 
nearly so much as other commodity 
prices have—but the trend has been 
more persistently upward during recent 
months. 

Farm products and food prices, even 

though pt have bounced up sharply, 
have had some serious sinking spells in 
the last year and a half. (Vhey may, as 
a matter of fact, be undergoing a period 
of adjustment right now. The congres 
sional probe of speculation adds to 
present jitters.) Industrial prices, by 
contrast, have shown little or no_hes- 
itancy even though their upward march 
has been slower than for farm and food 
commodities. 
e Metals Hold Back—Prices of metals, 
conspicuously, are held back today onl; 
by producers’ desire to be sure that quo- 
tations don’t get out of hand. Steel 
may have to go up again if further 
freight rate boosts are granted; it al- 
most certainly will be advanced to re 
flect the expected wage increase. 

Nonferrous metass which were clearly 
uncertain last fall are now straining to 
go above established quotations. Cop- 
per consumers, for example, apparently 
would be willing to contract for their 
needs far into the future if producers 
would open their books for that kind 
of business. 

This firmness in prices reflects the 
confidence that industry feels in_ its 
volume of business for the next few 
months. 

e Four Factors—But, in farm-and-food 
items, the outlook is ouch less open- 
and-shut. 

Prospects beyond the middle of 1948 
seem to hinge mainly on four things: 
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1) continuance of high consumer in- 
comes; (2) volume of exports; (3) size 
of next summer’s wheat and corn crops; 
and (4) what further action Congress 
may find it expedient to take. 

The first two factors—consumer pur- 
chasing power, and exports—add up, 
as of now, to demand about at 1947 
levels. 

As to the fourth factor, Congress 

can’t be expected to add anything to 
the rather puny grant of power voted 
last week (plus new ceilings on con- 
sumer credit) unless the price situation 
really threatens to get out of hand. 
e The Key: Grain—So a lot hangs on 
No. 3—the grain crops. Only clew now 
is the condition of the winter wheat 
crop—and the government’s first esti- 
mate of the season on that made good 
reading. 

Acreage seeded to winter wheat ap- 
parently is a shade larger than it was 
a year ago—a new record. Tha: in it- 
self came as a surprise to many, 

Condition of the crop isn’t early as 
good as it was last winter. Yet if pres- 
ent condition -is maintained, the crop 
next year would come to about 840- 


million bu. That, plus a good spring 
wheat crop, could bring the total yield 


well above the billion-bushel market 
for the fourth year in a row. 

e Lower Grain Prices?—A wheat har- 
vest that large could effectively take the 
squeeze off the grain markets by next 
July. Then, if the corn crop got back 
up in the 3-billion bu. area, both feed 
and food grains might be expected to 
decline in price. 

This would be likely to have far- 

reaching effects. Upward pressure on 
food prices would be relieved all along 
the line—both here and abroad. Of equal 
importance, lower feed prices would 
encourage the raising of more and bet- 
ter finished livestock—the only solution 
to a meat shortage that will become 
pretty severe by spring. 
e Still a Gamble—But if the grain out- 
look darkens, these rosy prospects van- 
ish. Winter wheat is susceptible to 
untold damage between now and the 
harvest which begins in June. Poor 
crops, obviously, would be a calamity 
both for home feeding and for the coun- 
try’s commitments under the European 
Recovery Program. 

Such a contingency could force Con- 
gress to adopt a really stringent set of 
allocation and price controls—even in a 
presidential year. 








One Big Carrier Hauls Another 


A long, curving line of freight cars carries 
the first shipment of pipe for a new natural 
gas pipeline to run from Texas to Wisconsin 
and Michigan. When the gas starts flowing 
—probably in 1950—it will help ease the 
serious shortage in that area. Ordered from 
A. O, Smith Corp., Milwaukee fabricators, 
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this shipment is the first part of one of the 
biggest single pipe orders ever filled. Esti- 
mates put the final bill at close to $36- 
million. The line will stretch about 1,300 
miles. Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 
and Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. will 
operate the new pipeline. 




















Airlines Boost Fares 
Second Time This Yes 


The high cost of living has « 
with the airlines for the sec 
this year. The last major 
against a second-round 10% p.sey 
fare increase have finally fallen in |; 

Last April, the airlines raised pass 
ger fares from abc. t 4.6¢ a mic to 
(BW—Mar.29'47,p16). The n 
is 5.6¢ a mile. 

e Slow—Industry sentiment for the | 
10% fare increase last spring 
tically unanimous. The latest 
however, came slowly and reluctantly, 

Northwest Airlines took the §{ 

plunge; it made the second-ro) 
crease effective in October. United - 
Lines and TWA announced intenti 
to follow suit several weeks later. \{a 
smaller companies then climbed 
the bandwagon. 
e All But One—American Airlines, | 
largest domestic operator, was the | 
major holdout. It finally joined t 
move this month. Now 13 of the 
domestic trunklines have instituted ¢ 
year’s second boost. Eastern and } 
tional intend to take the step Jan. 
Colonial is the only carrier that has 
asked for the second-round hike. But 
already had slightly higher fares th 
the industry average. 

The Air Transport Assn. points 0 
that, despite the two increases in 19 
airline fares over principal domes 
routes are still 6% below the 19 
level. By comparison, the consum 
price index rose about 50% _ betwe 
1941 and 1947. 

e Reason—The fact that the industn 
a whole lost nearly $10-million in t 
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first 10 months of 1947 was a maj@pe foot 
cause of the second fare boost. For tire no n 
four lines that use DC-6’s, groundirfiter’s co 
of the big planes (page 28) was anoth@™#ply tires 
important factor. d. Tire 
far dow 





BUS MERGER O.K.’D 


A new major bus network came inf 
existence last week, when the Intersta 
Commerce Commission approved 
merger of three big southwestern ca 
riers. 

The new line, to be known as ‘Tran 
continental Bus System, Inc., will oj 
erate some 22,000 mi. of routes (BW 
Aug.23’47,p21). They run from Ch 
cago down through Texas, and across | 
California. The three merging com 
panies: Continental Bus System, Inc 
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Dixie Motor Coach Corp.; and Sante. By 
Fe Trail Transportation Co, yunted 
The current merger may not be tlifhus year 
end of the story. Rumors in the indug{6] -milli 
try have it that, before very long, a ne@j This w 
and bigger merger will make TranscoifMoosier al 
tinental really live up to its name. 26°47, 
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iant Compactor With 160-Ton Load... 


javyweight champion in airport building 
gipment is helping cut costs at Baltimore’s 
» airfield. O. J. Porter & Co., Sacramento, 
iif, built the $80,000 behemoth. Only 
ree models are in use. ‘The compactor it- 





self weighs 40 tons. When engineers pile 
80-lb. iron ingots into its two boxes, it tips 
the scales at 200 tons. As a 200-hp. diesel 
tractor drags it along, the machine treads 
with a pressure of 9,600 Ib. per sq. ft. 


_. Makes Deep Imprint on Future Runway 


\@@e foot prints of Crusoe’s man Friday 
sensational than those of 
i@™eter’s compactor. Its four wheels have 
1@#ply tires eight ft. high, with a 30-in. 
d. ‘Tires are inflated to 150 Ib. Earth 
far down as four to six feet feels the 


‘re no more 


weight. Baltimore officials figure that, thanks 
to the extra-hard tamping done by the com- 
pactor, they can omit one layer of stone in 
the sub-base of ruuways and taxi strips. ‘This 
may mean a saving of $1-million in the cost 
of constructing the airport. 





#47 Sets New Fire-Loss Record 


Damage total of $624-million on Dec. 1 tops all past figures. 
ar also brought other troubles to fire insurance companies: 


‘edequate rates and increased 


AThis week it became certain that 
if/™perty damage from fire in the U. S. 
am! be 10°2 more in 1947 than ever be- 
By Dec. 1 fire damage already 

minted to $624-million. Worst pre- 
@us years were 1940 and 1926, with 
Ug#6l-million in losses both years. 

CW This will make fire companies even 
#Poosier about whom they insure (BW— 
26°47,p64). 


laere, 
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premium volume. 


One big reason for the increase in 
losses is, of course, that property values 
have gone up. 

Also, due to the building shortage, 
warehouses that five years ago would 
have been only about half-full are 
crowded now. 

So 1947 has seen a record number 
of ‘“‘conflagrations,” the term the fire 
insurance business applies to fires in- 


volving a property loss of $1-million or 
more. So far, there have been 33 such 
fires this year. ‘They have caused a total 
estimated property damage of over 
$100-million. 

e Reasons for Increase—But then, there 
have been more just plain fires. Why? 
Here some of the underwriters 
1easons: 

(1) Fire departments and water sup- 
ply systems haven't been able to keep 
up with property expansion. There is a 
shortage of new fire-fighting cquipment. 
Many cities have outgrown their water 
supply. 

(2) Industrial and home maintenance 
is below par. Heating, mechanical, and 
electrical equipment has been operating 
full blast. In many cases there hasn't 
been the time or the manpower avail- 
able that is needed to keep equipment 
in proper shape. 

(3) There is a tendency for high- 
value buildings—factories, supermarkets, 
bowling alleys—to move outside of 
city limits, farther from firehouses. One 
third of this vear’s “conflagrations” took 
place in towns of 10,000 population or 
under. 

(4) There hasn’t been enough atten- 

tion to safety in the use of new indus- 
trial processes and materials. 
e Slow Rate Changes—All this means 
trouble for fire insurance companies. 
Their rates are set by the states, and 
are therefore slow to reflect changed 
conditions. 

Some states have approved rate in- 

creases this year, reversing a long-term 
downward trend in fire rates. But it will 
take some time for fire companies to 
feel the effect of new rates, even where 
higher charges are already in effect. 
Most fire insurance policies are good for 
two or three years. 
e “Too Much Business’—Fire com- 
panies have another problem: an abnor- 
mal jump in premium volume. Actually, 
too quick an increase in business is a 
financial headache. Here’s why: 

Only part of new premiums can be 
used currently. On a three-year policy 
only one-third of the premium would 
be “earned” at the end of the first year. 
The unearned part goes into a reserve 
that can’t be touched. 

Generally, more is spent by a fire 
company in writing a policy (due to 
commissions and taxes) than it receives 
the first year in earned premiums. The 
difference has to come out of the com- 
pany surplus. Hence there is a limit to 
how much business the company can 
write in any one year, even if it is not 
losing money due to unusual fire dam- 
ages. 

The only way fire companies can han- 
dle heavy increases in business is to up 
their capitalization. Some are doing this. 
Meanwhile, all fire companies are being 
careful about what sort of risks they take 
on in the future. 
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Original Community 
Property States 





New Community 
Property States 


See Community Property Law 
Declared Unconstitutional 


Non-Commupity 
Property States 





COMMUNITY PROPERTY LAWS have spread across the country, despite legal snarls, because of the tax advantage they give 


Trend Toward Income-Splitting Tax La 
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State legislatures, as well as taxpayers, root for national act; ome equally and thus getting infgf*PPUY | 
2 eee: surtax brackets. In community # . 

hordes of legal problems arise from individual state laws. states, husband and wife can jg States 
that. In common-law states, ‘ip’ aw 
Naxpayers are not the only ones who a _ private matter. Legally it is all his. file separate returns only if th@* SUCCS 
are rooting for the ta. cut bill that Rep.  ¢ Old Spanish Custoni—In the 12 states separate incomes. And then caciff®t £0 th 
Harold Knutson intsoduced last week that have modeled their law after the has to*report the full amount #F" Nebr 
(page 24). The legislatures of 36 states old Spanish code, a wife has a legal right or she receives—no splitting. year, a 
will breath a deep sigh of relief if Con- to half her husband’s income. All prop- _¢ States Tempted—The tax egislature 
gress finally puts an O.K. on the income- _ erty acquired after the marriage (and _ that goes with residence in a con nity pro) 
splitting provisions of the Knutson pro- in some states the income from prop- property state has tempted oth the sta 
posal. erty owned separately before the mar- to put themselves on a communi ly are 
For unless Congress allows husbands riage) becomes community _ property. erty basis. usetts, ¢ 
and wives to divide their incomes equally That is, husband and wife own it jointly. Originally, there were only cig rk, ann 
on federal tax returns, the various legis- The man in a common-law state may munity property states—Arizona, #F* 2 ©OF 
latures probably will be forced to pass glow with pride on reflecting that he is nia, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevadqy does 1 

community property laws for their states. | a master in his house and the sole owner Mexico, Texas, and Washingtongl 
That would mean tangling up the laws _ of all his income. But if he makes more derived their law straight from to Iron 
on divorce, inheritance, and property. than $5,000 a vear, that glow of pride Spanish system. oth sail 
It could take years to straighten out. probably is costing him money. In 1939, Oklahoma tried to ' their la 
e State Laws Followed—The community — ¢ How Splitting Saves—This comes about tax advantage without going al! belated 
property question comes up because — because the federal income tax is highly to community property. It passe p with a 
federal tax law follows the state rules for progressive. Rates step up rapidly as in- allowing husband and wife to maff"ty__ Pr 
determining ownership of income. And, come rises. Above the first bracket, a munity property contracts witf"S else a 
of course, whoever owns the income man with a given income will pay more _ other if they liked. The U. S. ‘ property 
pays the tax on it. than twice as much as a man with half Court threw this one out. ly, the 
In the 36 states that now follow the his income. And the higher you go, the In 1945, Oklahoma tried again thro 
old English common law, the person greater this difference becomes. May5’45,p79). It passed a law e back or 
who earns the income owns it all. A As a result, a man and wife can cut community property the rule for #F'¢s, cot 
man’s wife may take everything from down their total tax if they can file ried couples. The Supreme Cay consti 
his pay envelope except carfare, but that’s separate returns; dividing their joint in- proved it. And Oklahoma husba to thre 
SINESS V 
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p with a system 
nity property 
ng else again to change the whole 


ome Tax in 


$ 190 
589 

1,577 
2,185 
6,394 
9,082 
24,795 
63,128 
407,465 
839,715 
1,704,215 
3,420,000 
5,130,000 
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Ils Up Popular Approval 


happily began filing separate tax 


I States Follow—Oregon adopted 
t law early in 1947 and then 
k succession three more states 
er to the community principle— 
in, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania. 
year, almost every common-law 
gislature that meets will find 
nity property bills in its hoppers. 
the states that are considering 
sly are New York, New Jersey, 
usetts, Colorado. Gov. Dewey, of 
tk, announced last week that re 


ck a community property bill if 
is does not permit income split- 


to Iron Out—But it hasn’t been 


oth sailing for the states that 


i their laws. Legislators have dis- 


belatedly that it is one thing to 
(as the original 
states did) and 


property ownership by statute. 
ly, the Pennsylvania Supreme 


as thrown out the law and put 


back on a common law basis. In 


tates, court cases are pending to 
¢ constitutionality 


of the new 
to thresh out the problems of 
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Saving in Split-lncome States 


What you gain in federal taxes if you live in a community-property state. 
es for married couple, no dependents; one spouse receiving all the income. 


Tax in 
Community 
Property States 


$ 190 
570 

1,388 
1,844 
4,694 
6,460 
18,724 
50,274 
383,544 
815,794 
1,680,294 
3,409,294 
5,130,000 


their application to particular situations. 
e Some Problems—One big difficulty is 
determining what to do with property 
that was owned separately before the 
community property law took effect. If 
income from such property is not com- 
munal, many couples gain nothing from 
the law. Some might even find their 
taxes increased. (This could happen if 
a wife had a large income from invest- 
ments and the addition of half her hus- 
band’s salary pushed her into a higher 
bracket.) 

But if the law makes all income ke 

separately owned property communal, 
may cut across established trusts and sim- 
ilar arrangements. That raises the ques- 
tion of constitutionality. This was where 
the Pennsylvania law got into trouble. 
e Problems—Other difficulties come up 
in divorce and separation cases. Also, 
there is the possibility that a community 
property law will increase the estate taxes 
on large fortunes. If a wife died, for in- 
stance, the husband might have to pay 
an estate tax on part of their property 
even though all of it had come from his 
earnings. 

Here are some of the problems that 
have come up in the states that adopted 
community property laws: 





Amount of % of Tax 
Tax Saved Saved 
$ 0 0 

19 3.23 

189 11.99 
34] 15.61 
1,700 26.59 
2,622 28.87 
6,071 24.49 
12,854 20.36 
23,92! 5.87 
23,921 2.85 
23,921 1.40 


23,921 3] 
0 0 


Pennsylvania—Ihe Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania declared the law uncon 
stitutional because it tried to give on 
spouse a right to income from property 
that was separately owned by the othe: 
Ihe court also looked down its nose at 
the law in general and declared that com 
munity property was too “exotic” for 
Pennsvivania. 

Michigan—Tht courts are just getting 
started on interpretation of the new 
law. The first test probably will be a 
divorce case in which the Circuit Court 
in Detroit has ordered the earnings of 
a couple impounded by the Friend of 
the Court. Each litigant is to get legiti 
mate living expenses ‘from the fund, and 
the balance will be split 50-50. 

Lawyers are bothered by a_ possible 
conflict between the new community 
property law and a recent Michigan law. 
The law, aimed at reducing the high 
divorce rate, specifies that divorce decrees 
shall not become final for six months. 
During this waiting period the wife may 
still be able to claim half the husband's 
income. 

Oregon—Lawyers are not sure where 
creditors stand under the new law. Loan 
companies and credit agencies are in a 
dither over it. One question is what 
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Knutson’s Tax Bill Promises $5.5-Billion Relief 


Republicans beat President Tru- 

man to the punch by presenting a 
1948 personal income tax cut pro- 
posal the day before adjourning for 
Christmas. Now Truman will be 
on the defensive when he makes 
his State of the Union address in 
January. 
e Substitution—The new bill (HR 
4790) was put forth by slash- 
happy Harold Knutson, chairman 
of the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee. It is a revised draft of 
Knutson’s pet HR 1, which twice 
failed to escape the presidential 
axe early this year. The new bill 
promises $5.5-billion tax relief, 
against the $4-billion in HR 1. 

But don’t forget that this is not 


the way the final bill will look. 
Changes are inevitable. Both 


houses have to act, and then the 
President has his inning. ‘Truman’s 
answer to dny tax cut is still an 
emphatic “No.” So figure on com- 
puting your Mar. 15 estimated tax 
return on existing schedules. 

e Provisions—Knutson’s bill would: 

(1) Boost personal exemptions 
from $500 to $600 thus removing 
6-million people from the federal 
tax rolls and cutting revenues by 
about $2-billion. 

(2) Give all taxpayers the advan- 
tage of the split-income formula 
(page 22) now enjoyed by citizens 
of 12 states, knocking revenue down 
more than $600-million. 

(3) Set up a sliding-scale reduc- 
tion in tax rates running from 30% 
on lower incomes to 10% in the 
upper brackets, chopping $2.6-bil- 
lion from the federal “take.” 

(4) Give more personal exemp- 
tions to the aged and blind, cut- 
ting revenues around $200-million. 


e Veto-Proof?—Knutson calls his 
bill “veto-proof”” because 58% of 
the relief goes to the 30%-cut 
bracket. Some 29.2-million taxpay- 
ers would share this relief. Here is 
the sliding scale schedule: 

30% cut for incomes not exceed- 
ing $1,000, after deductions and 
exemptions. 

30% to 20%, graduating down- 
ward, for taxable incomes of from 
$1,000 to $1,396. 

20% reduction for taxable in- 
comes of from $1,396 to $4,000. 

20% cut on first $4,000 of higher 

inc~me, plus 10% on the remain- 
der above $5,000. 
e Behind the Relief—The added re- 
lief in the new bill as against the 
estimated $4-billion cut in HR 1 
comes from the increased personal 
exemption and “split income” fea- 
tures. Best estimates are that, on 
the basis of the current rate of 
national income, around $40.5-bil- 
lion would go into the Treasury 
compared to an estimated $46-bil- 
lion at current rates. 

Speaker Martin and other Re- 
publican leaders have not formally 
approved Knutson’s new bill. How- 
ever, Knutson can count on 
strong support from the House. He 
may get the bill through that body 
with only minor changes. 

e Closer Scrutiny—In the Senate 
the bill will get closer going over. 

However, the chances are bright 
that a tax law of some kind will be 
enacted next year. Next year is an 
election year, and 435 House mem- 
bers and one-third of the Senate 
must stand for reelection. 

e Example—Here’s how Knutson’s 
bill would affect the taxes of the 
average U.S. family: 


Married Couple With Two Children 


Tax Under Tax Under Amount of 
Net Income * Present Law New Bill Cut + % Cut 
SBD cacrccscccvcccssencees 0 0 0 0 
BAOO .nvcecacvesccovssccees $76 0 $76 100.0 
ROOD. ssiwcsvcsnacsicaweuse sas 190 $80 110 57.9 
BiOO0 wcccccecsevsceceeess 589 386 203 34.5 
POO nb ek anes chananessecene 1,045 708 337 32.2 
TO,000 .. cc cucccccvcccces 1,862 1,210 652 35.0 
| er eae 5,890 3,656 2,234 37.9 
FO,OO0 2. ccc cece eee eee ees 11,381 6,977 4,404 38.7 
50,000 : a aeeas ea 24,111 15,986 8,125 33.7 
100,000 er ; : 62,301 44,224 18,077 29.0 
300,000 nme ; 33,700 189,226 44,474 19.0 
500,000 . . 406,600 343,940 62,660 15.4 
1,000,000 : : 838,850 732,966 105,884 12.6 
2,000,000 . - 7 1,703,350 1,511,014 192,336 41:3 
* This means personal income fter allowable deductions (contributions, interest pay 
ments, business expenses) but f personal exemptions. 
+ The cut in some cases will be ss in the 12 states which now have income-splitting laws. 
They may also be less in cases where spouses have already been able to split incomes for 


tax purposes. 
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standing a creditor has in a 
case. Another is whether o; 
creditor can attach communit: 
erty or income for the debts 
spouse. > 
Two cases have come up so | 
one, the Multnomah County 
Court held that the plaintiff in 
age suit could not attach the w:es 
the defendant because they were coy 
munity property. In the other ca... + 
plaintiff is trying to attach the wa 
of the defendant to satisfy a debt 
same sort of decision is expected 
Oklahoma—The law seems 
working out pretty smoothly. La 
and businessmen feel better ab 
after seeing it in operation. There ha 
been cases in which a couple’s taxes a 
increased rathe: than cut by the applid 
tion of the community property pring 
ple. But the state tax commission es 
mates that Oklahoma citizens save abo 
$10-million a year by income splittin 
Nebraska—Some lawyers are advisi 
creditors to get the wife’s signature d 
all transactions with unincorporatd 
proprietors. Others predict that the 
will be more separate maintenance sui 
instead of divorce actions. No cou 
decisions have been made yet. 
e States Worry—If Congress adopts t! 
income-splitting provisions of the Knu 
son bill, common-law states will be g!: 
enough to leave community propert 
alone. But if the federal law stays u1 
changed, states will shift over one | 
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one in spite of the objections. Asi 
from pa else, they are afraid th by we 
if they don’t, wealthy citizens will moy ‘grade 
out and go to community proper 
areas. One of the things that prompte it long 
Oklahoma’s change was an exodus dM the ru 
oil millionaires to nearby Texas. tto bec 
Income splitting or community prox hriving 
erty would be useful mainly to middlijo com] 
and upper bracket taxpayers. For Mion ea 
couple without children, there is noth jt 13-b 
ing to gain by a split if income is beloye of pill 
$3,000. Even at $5,000 the advantag mangani 
is only $38. prade ore 
e Where It Helps Most—But above th@icive to 
$5,000 level, the spread widens rapidlfonomica 
(table, page 23). Percentagewise it Biber Co. , 


greatest at about $25,000 net incomf, ¢. 





before exemptions. The maximum do , nn 
lar amount of saving, $23,921, i company 
reached at $400,000 net income. Aftei., get th 
that, both incomes are in the tof he me: 
bracket. For anyone with an incom@™,,,,, pla 
much over $5-million there is no saving}. ° Buty 
because his tax already is limited by rete-lines 
provision that puts an 85.5% ceiling, poict 
on the federal levy. ne grou, 
If taxpayers in the common-law state 42 the 
want to blame the present muddle ot hak wee, 
somebody, the official goat is Willianfy..yand 
the Conqueror. Legal historians say thay 3. + 4 
pre-Norman England had a communit¥,... jor. ¢ 
property system. The present commofiisi, 


law rule came over with William 


Develo 
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COPPER MINES of Anaconda: A potential Butte boom begins underground 


tte: New Mines, New Life 


Anaconda Copper Co. overcomes exhaustion of high-grade 
by economical means of digging into some 150-million tons of 
grade ore. One result: a growing housing boom. 


ot long ago, a lot of people whis- 
{the rumor that Butte, Mont., was 
it to become a ghost town. During 
iriving years, they said, the metal 
ing companies had made the “rich- 
ill on earth” poor. They had taken 
it 13-billion pounds of copper, a 
e of billion more pounds of copper 
manganese. ‘There were plenty of 
prade ores left, but they were too 
nsive to mine. 
oomical Mining—But Anaconda 
per Co. didn’t agree that Butte was 
ugh. C.F. Kelley, Anaconda chair- 
announced a few months ago that 
ompany had found an economical 
to get the low-grade ores. To show 
he meant business, he unfolded 
pany plans for a $20-million expan- 
in Butte. They included a new 
ete-lined shaft, an_ electrically 
n hoist, and all the trimmings. 
group that took Kelley at his 
was the Butte Development Assn. 
last week its faith began to pay 
Demand for houses had grown so 
that it asked Gov. Samuel C. Ford 
lots for the first four completed. 
ution—Organized in 1946, the 
Development Assn. had hired the 
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George S. May Co. to do a survey on 
housing prospects. May recommended 
a program of 500 new houses as a starter. 
But the association, perhaps remember 
ing that Butte was one of the rare places 
in the U. S. where you could rent a 
house after the war, cautious] projected 
only 31 of them. 

Then Kelley disclosed Anaconda’s 
plans—and the association threw caution 
to the winds. It began boosting its 
program until now it stands at 1,000 
units. 

For the association, this is just the 
beginning. It is already circulating 
petitions for a $]-million civic recrea- 
tion center. New public and parochial 
schools and a new hospital are on the 
drawing boards. 

e Grass Roots Group—The Butte De- 
velopment Assn. is unique in its class. 
With 5,000 members at $1 a head per 
vear, it goes right down to the grass 
roots. It’s headed by Tim J. Sullivan, 
president of Sullivan Valve & Engi 
neering Co. Of its 13 directors, seven 


are members of C.I.O. or A.F.L. unions. 


One of the C.1.0. men—Dave Reese 
—is secretary of the association. The 
other six. directors (including Sullivan 


represent business and the public. Ana 
conda has made land available for the 
housing project, but has no representa 
tive on the board. 

In a period of high building costs 


the civic group’s approach to the hou 


ing program is also unique. Through 
separate corporation headed by Sull 
van, it builds houses on a nonprofit 
basis. Some of the homes arc 
frame construction, some of locally 


made pumice stone block. All sell for 
around $6,750—a third less than simila 
properties in the area. 

e Plenty of Ore—Anaconda’s « 

told Kelley that there are 130-million 
tons of hitherto inaccessible ores which 
can now be mined at levels above 3,400 
ft. In terms of fine metal, 20 Ib. to 
the ton, that means something like 
2.6-million Ib. of copper. What lies 
below the 3,400 Ke lle y 
predict; he knows of at least 20-million 


nginee!r 


] ] ’ 
level won t 


tons of similar ore but the engineers 
haven't measured the full potential 
Butte people don’t like the con 


notations of the word “boom.” 


thev’re enjoying the 
brighter future just the 


prospect of a 
Sanit 


BARS OFF NATURAL LATEX 


Natural rubber latex has been put on 
the rubber “free list’”’ by the Office of 
Materials Distribution. 

Simplifying its rubber order, OMD 
knocked off all end-use bars on natural 
latex except for its biggest single pro 
duct: the foamed-rubber pad used in 
iuto seat cushions. For cushions, the 
limit is 664% natural. 

Restrictions were ended on a host of 
latex-using products that formerly had 
to be at least one-third synthetic latex 
Among them: mattresses, breast forms 
or pads (“‘falsies’’), shoulder pads, furni 
ture seats and arm rests, rug pads, etc. 

Also ended were the rules requiring 
one-third synthetic latex to be used on 
the insulation on two types of electric 
wire (“R” and “Ru’’)—used widely in 
building and home construction. Simi- 
lar rules on “frame wire,” used in con- 
necting switchboards to telephone 
cables, were knocked off. 

The new order is a victory for the 
latex importers who’ve been needling 
OMD all along to ease up. Importers 
claimed the restriction limited the 
market for natural latex to such an ex- 
tent that it didn’t pav them to bring 
it in. They couldn’t be sure they'd 
find a market for it here, once it arrived. 

Foamed rubber products take up 
about two-thirds of all latex. Manu- 
facturers are enthusiastic over its wide 
applications and acceptance (BW —Jun. 
14°47,p21). Output of “falsies,” for 
instance, has expanded to several times 
its prewar scope. Their advantage, said 
one company spokesman: “They’re so 
natural.” 
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More Local Taxes 


Several cities climb on in- 
come tax bandwagon; other 


communities also add - levies. 


States may have to follow. 


More and more cities are slapping on 

local income and payroll taxes to solve 
fiscal troubles. 
e New Converts—Last week new con- 
vertts to Toledo’s 1% city income tax 
plan (BW —Apr.26'47,p51) turned up. 
Biggest scramble to get on the band- 
wagon was in Ohio. 

Dayton’s city commissioners went on 
record as favoring a city payroll tax as 
the only solution to the city’s financial 
headaches. 

Cleveland and Springfield were talk- 
ing of similar levies. 

Columbus already had 
income tax, cffective Jan. 1, 
amount to a half of 1% on 
wages, and corporate profits. 

he ‘Toledo tax, however, still has a 
legal hurdle that could upset all the 
Ohio projects. | he state auditor says he 
will bring suit after the first of the 
vear to attack the legality of the ‘Toledo 
program. 

e Other Plans—Elsewhere, several cities 
have found other jack up rev- 


enacted an 
that will 
salaries, 


Wavs TO 
enues. 

Denver has sales 
tax. The levy, effective Jan. 1, is ex- 
pected to add $4.5-million a vear to the 
municipal till; it will boost the amount 
of sales tax that Denver residents pay 
to 3%. (Where is also a Colorado state 


just enacted a 1% 


levy of 2 

Philadelphians will begin paving two 
1 mercan- 
retail 
wholesale 


new citv taxes on Jan. 1: (1 
tile tax—one mill per dollar on 
sales and one-half mill on 
sales; and (2) a personal property tax of 
four mills on the principal of mortgages, 
stocks, bonds, and money at interest. 
Other city dwellers across the nation 
are wondering how ill be until 
they are paving similar taxes 
e More State ‘Taxes?—And 
news last week of a_ trend 
mean heavier state taxes In many 
lor the first time since 1940, state gov- 
Vhe totai for 1947 


Mcrease OVer 


] t 
tc W 


iOng 1 


the rc 
that 


Was 
nay 
areas: 


ernment debt 
was $2,950-million, a 25 


1946 


IS up 


ht ray 


But there is one slight ray of con- 
solation for taxpavers: Total outstand- 
ing debt of all governmental units—fed- 
is down 4% this 


~= 1 


5.1-billion. 


eral, state, and local 


year from 1946—to $2 


ROAD COSTS—NEW HIGH 


Highway building costs continued to 
rise during the third quarter of 1947. 
This is shown by the composite mile 
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index of the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, which has been placed at 142.9 
for that quarter. The figure is the 
highest the index has ever been. It com- 
pares with 138.0 for the previous quar 
ter, and with an average of 122.9 for 
1946. PRA’s index is based upon costs 
for the period 1925-29, the average be- 
ing taken as 100. 

The work for a composite mile in- 
volves: 17,491 cu.yd. of excavation, 
3,726 sq. yd. of paving, 16,000 Ib. of 
reinforcing steel, 4,325 lb. of structural 
steel, and 63 cu. yd. of structural con- 
crete. 


VACATION FIGURES 

It became clear last spring that U.S. 
vacationists would make 1947 the big- 
gest year in history. So Boston's Fed 
eral Reserve Bank added a recreation 
index to its list of facts and figures on 
New England’s business (BW—May17 
'47,p18). 

This week the New England Coun- 
cil released the results of that tabula- 
tion. It shows that, as predicted, New 
England had a record vacation season. 
And now, for the first time, the area 
is sure of its figures. Four are based on 
reports from 400 resort hotels, 600 vaca- 
tion lodging places other than hotels, 
and 140 private boys’ and girls’ camps. 

lhe summary of reports covering the 
period from May 31 to Dec. 1 shows 


a strong rise in the busines 

homes and cabins. But th 

mean that business has sh 

from the resort hotels. Instea: 
an increase in the volume of st 
tourists. This kind of busi 
18% above 1946, while the x 
business showed big advanc« 
pancy, but only a 4% gain in 
All types of vacation lodgii 
jumped 8% above 1946. 


WILLYS SHELVES SEDAN 


Last week Willys-Overland 
temporarily at least—plans fo: 
weight four-door sedan (B\W 
'+7,p38). President James D. \| 
said that the move was mad¢ 
tooling costs are so high and 
present utility models are selling 

Plans for the sedan called f 
in. wheelbase, and a weight of 2 
It was conservative in design a 
terned somewhat after light EF) 
cars. Willys thought this featur 
keep the company from getting t 
up in the stiffly competitive fi 
sedan market. 

But shelving the proposed 
doesn't mean Willys is giving up 
for boosting output. Mooney sa: 
company expects to make nearh; 
more autos in 1948 than in 1947 
merely sticking to its successful im 
while thev are going like hotcakes 











Big Pickup for Fast Coal Delivery 


Down the chute at Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
Co.’s new coal dock goes a new carload of 
coal every minute. The fast-acting $4-mil- 
lion dock at Lorain, Ohio, had its test work- 
out this fall just before the lake froze over, 
will be ready for next spring’s shipments. 
One of the two piers has an electrically oper- 


ated dumper that can pick up a *\+ 


loaded coal car, dump its contents via chi 


straight into the freighter. Then it au 


matically returns the car to the “empt 
yard. Electric pusher locomotives shove t 


car up the ramp; gravity and electric 
retarders ease them down again. 
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ame your home-town paper! 


bangkok or Bombay, soon the sale is 
nade. And in a matter of seconds, the 
iewsdealer can check his profits. 
Checking profits is more complicated 
n more complex businesses. But the 
vomptometer Peg-Board Plan brings 
remarkable simplicity to this —or 
ay — accounting task. 

Swift and direct, it makes original 
tries yield final results. Post entries 
nce, on efficient “peg-strip” forms, 


w. AYER & SON 


and they need never be copied again! 

Here’s an end to wasteful copying, 
elaborate bookkeeping, ceaseless post- 
ing and filing. Here’s new and substan- 
tial economy. Extremely flexible, the 
Comptometer Peg-Board method al- 
most instantly gives combined state- 
ments on labor distribution, inventory 
control, sales analysis, payroll, produc- 
tion and other accounting jobs. 

Many of the nation’s largest busi- 











nesses are now profitably using Compt- 
ometer’s Peg-Board Plan. You can find 
out why—with profit to yourself— 
by calling your nearest Comptometet 
representative. 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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Cause of DC-6 Fires Found FF. 


Gasoline being transferred between tanks leaked out, 
into the pressurizer air intake, was ignited by the heater. Safg 
changes are being made; planes will be flying again in two mon 


The DC- airliners, grounded since 


ready 
eature: 











oir of 
Actu 
yiginal 
re 1S 

rciden 
Land: 


ture (the stacks are engine hot tts a 


Nov. 12 after two fires in flight, may be (5) Replacement of _ prese ay br 
back in service by February. Some of flash fuels with solid or high-fla nding 
For more than 30 years, Webster the 93 airline-owned DC-6’s will go which resist burning in free ai y, ONE 
back to the Douglas plant at Santa (6) An inactive gas to fill vac ve lit 


Heating Equipment has met 
greenhouse heating requirements. 
Webster Service provided by 
trained, long-service representatives 
has helped greenhouse operators 


solve unusual heating problems. 





In Tropic Gardens Greenhouse, 
Quakertown, Pa., Webster-Nesbitt 
Unit Heaters supplement pipe coils 
under greenhouse beds, equipped 
with Webster Manifold Coil Orifice 
Fittings. 


An interesting feature is the night 
operation of Webster-Nesbitt Unit 
Heaters during snowfall, keeping 
the glass free of snow and avoiding 


a snow removal operation. 


In Chevalley greenhouses, Bayport, 
L. I. Rose Grower, Webster Series 
“26” Traps assure instant heat from 


long pipe coils. 


Your nearest Webster Representa- 
tive is a trained heating man. Write 
us about your problem. We will pass 
it on to him and he will be glad to 
work on it with you. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Representatives in principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 





Monica, Calif., for safety changes. 
Others will be modified by the airlines 
themselves. How much of the bill 
Douglas will pay remains to be worked 
out with its airline customers. 

e Cause—A joint investigation of the 
DC-6 is being made by technical rep- 
resentatives of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
Douglas, and the airlines (BW—Nov. 
22’47,p36). They report the cause of 
both fires to be: 

Gasoline being transferred from one 

tank to another seeped out through the 
tank’s air vents. It flowed back along 
the plane’s belly, was sucked into the 
cabin pressurizer air scoop, where it 
was ignited by the cabin heater. 
e Changes—Douglas and the airlines 
will move the overflow gasoline vent, 
so it won't be possible for it to enter 
the air scoop. Other adjustments of 
a minor sort are being made. 

CAB is now holding hearings on the 
fires; they may result in further rec- 
ommendations for changes. 

Meanwhile, the airlines that own 
most of the DC-6’s—American and 
United—are taking considerable losses 
in revenue, depreciation, and mainte- 
nance on the voluntarily grounded 
fleets. The two lines are flying from 
75% to 80% of their normal sched- 
ules. 

e Suggestions—Some possible methods 
for aircraft fire prevention in future 
years have been suggested by another 
source—the National Fire Protective 
Assn. It is a nonprofit organization set 
up by many interests who want to cut 
fire hazards. Among the sponsors: in- 
surance men, airlines, aircraft manu- 
facturers, aviation associations, and 
government agencies. N.F’.P.A. suggests: 

(1) Direct fuel injection (instead of 
carburetors, which permit backfiring). 

(2) Trick mounts which would en- 
able the pilot to drop a burning en- 


GEAR TAKES TEST TUMBLE 














tank space as the fuel level go. 

(to reduce the amount of oxygen in 
empty tank space, cut the likelih 
of the fuel’s ever igniting). 
e Applications—The aviation indy 
is aware of all these possibilitics. | 
injection has been used in Europe 
years; here, too, on a small scale. N 
flammable oils and high-flash fuels 
being developed but with small p 
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Crashing down between 40-ft. steel tow 
an airplane landing gear gets a stiff test Mpodyear 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cals pict 
The wheels are spun backward before t¥m, you 
gear drops, smoke as they hit the concr@ quite 


hrelbsior gine in flight—-84% of fires start in base. Tons of lead above the gear simulajrs end 
; the powerplant zones. the plane load. Metal straps between towgifer wa 
(3) Nonflammable lubricating oils. tops and landing gear duplicate the wingpodyear 

(4) Increased airflow through ex- lift. Lockheed looks for lighter, strongjed the 

haust stack shrouds, to reduce tempera- _landing gear to result from these tests. the 5] 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
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ects of early success. All the other 
sposals are feasible, with varying de- 
ees Of difficulty. 
Of course, all public-carrier aircraft 
ready have scores of fire-prevention 
vatures. And all have fire-fighting sys- 
ems: both hand extinguishers and 
yilt-in plumbing from a central reser- 
ir of fluid to zones of possible fire. 
ut, q Actually, few aircraft accidents are 
Safampaginally caused by fire. But of course 
Wee is one of the biggest hazards in 
scidents started by other causes. 
Landings—Some of the air-safety ex- 
ets are worried about fires which 
uy break out if a plane crashes on 
nding. Most airports in this coun- 
‘, one safety engineer declares, would 
we little chance of controlling such 


a fire. Reason: Maintenance of trained 
fire-fighting crews is very expensive. 
Where airports are municipally op- 
erated, airlines and cities have been 
passing the buck back and forth. 


FLIES IN THE OINTMENT 


Man’s ability to fly through the air 
with the greatest of ease at over 500 
or 600 miles an hour may well be 
thwarted by the common housefly. 

Sidney Goldstein, top British _ re- 
searcher, acknowledged this sad fact 
this week. He delivered the Wright 
Bros. lecture before the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences meeting in Wash- 
ington. Discussing British experiments 
on high speed flight, he soberly reported 


that “the flies, on hitting the surface 
(of the wing], disintegrate and are found 
in the form of parts of the flies’ bodies 
stuck to the surface with a particularly 
potent glue.” The ensuing rough sur 
face raises drag by from 50°% to 100 

Up to March and early April the 
British got around the fly problem by 
flying before 9 a.m. But with warm 
weather they had to cover the test wing 
section with paper, from which a loop 
of string led to the cockpit. When the 
plane reached a 5,000-ft. altitude—above 
which flies don’t fly—the pilot pulled 
the string. This split the paper, which 
was carried away by the wind—leaving a 
nice clean surface. 

New excuse for being late: “I hit a 

» 


fly. 





oodyear Tries Its New Plane . . . 











* I. Turns Out Metal Juke Boxes... 


owe 

test Modvear Aircraft Corp. makes all the prod- 
Cals pictured above. But just looking at 
re t™rm, you might not guess it, offhand. For 


ncr@™ quite a diversity of creatures. At the 


nul@™er's end, that’s the way it had to be. Like 
towmmer war babies, the lusty subsidiary of 
wingodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in Akron 
rongmed the choice of diversifying or throwing 


the sponge. Aircraft had been such a 
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... Makes 


bouncing baby that the company hated to 
see it go. 

So it explored hundreds of projects, from 
baby carriages to streamlined aluminum 
trains, looking for products to which its war 
tools—and skills—were best adapted. 

Result: continued work on aircraft—wit- 
ness its three-place amphibian now flying 
about the country to test public reaction. 








_.. As It Tests Aluminum Houses .. . 





Caskets for War Dead 


Further results: experimental houses of 
aluminum; a contract for aluminum juke-box 
cabinets. 

Payroll figures indicate that the program 
is paying off. Goodyear Aircraft’s war peak 
was 35,000 employees; it fell helow 2,000 
right after the war. Now there are more 
than 3,500 on the job. And the company is 
in the black again after a 1946 deficit. 
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Assure maximum two-way effectiveness 


with ILLUSTRAVOX sound slidefilm trainin 





MPLOYEE training is faster, easier, 
more graphic, and more convincing 
when you use Illustravox sound slidefilm 
equipment. Dramatic pictures and spoken 
words command interest—focus full atten- 
tion On your training story. 


e Field-proven in all types of sales and 
production training, in peacetime and war, 
Illustravox two-way training is the one best 
way— the most effective, the least expensive, 
Trainees learn as much as 55% faster, and 
remember up to 70% longer! 


© © Over 80% of all sound slidefilm equip- 
ment now in use is I]lustravox. Inexpensive 
in initial cost and upkeep, Illustravox 
training proves its merit in better trained 
personnel, which in turn creates better 
business for you. Place your order today. 
The Magnavox Company, Illustravox 
Division, Dept. BW-12, Fort Wayne 4, Ind, 
e e * 

Where To Buy Iilustravox. You can obtain 
Illustravox equipment through leading commercial 
film studios and at better photographic supply, and 
camera stores. Ask for a demonstration today! 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 





Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 


Ma navox 


COMPANY eF FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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BLASTING at the National Lead Co. m 
in Tahawus, N. Y., yields ilmenite ore 
much-needed titanium 


More Titanium? 


Processors act to increa 
their sources; but pinch in pla 
capacity will keep custome 
from getting all they want. 


Manufacturers who have been c! 23 
oring for titanium dioxide think relief AL 
in sight—not tomorrow, though. 11 
ium, or TiQ,, is the whitest paint p 
ment base known. It’s also in big « 
mand for the making of enameled p: 


ucts, paper, rayon, plastics, rubberizg™ow you 
goods. . if Kaise 
e New Sources—Here’s what the fofiecated. 

American processors are doing to bols{iPermane 





sources of titanium: 

National Lead Co. this week 
nounced a 50% expansion of 
ilmenite mining facilities in Norw: 
(Titanium is made from ilmenite org 
This is the second expansion of t 
company’s Norwegian ore sources siti 
the end of the war. Added to what 
gets from its mine at Tahawus, N. 
in the Adirondack mountains, this 
pansion will make National Lead in¢ 
pendent of other sources for ilmen 
ore. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours last we 
got a long-term lease from Florida fi 
state-owned ilmenite-bearing lands 
the north central part of the state. 1! 
source will produce enough domes 


ynnounce 









PERMA 






Seattle : 


G 
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Eagle Metals Company ™ 
Seattle, Washington 








/ ? és Herrick Company 
) * { j South Boston, Massachusetts 
f eerie f ae 
Oe ee Covhorn Distributing Company | Aluminum: Boiding Materia hee, pa 
Detroit, Michigan Séflale, New York a eg 
a | L * i i, "9 xe _-~, Slendale, Long tsland, WY. 
‘Sine | cea a Copper & Brats Soles Hottinghom Steel Company _% & 
tie —~».. } __Detreit, Michigan” oa Ohio x*@ 
/ i Nichols Wire @ Steel Company «ce @ AR Purdy Corapeny, in 
Gilmore Steel & Supply Company bete-tne— Gate City tron Works Davenport, lowa = Korhumel, Heffron & Preiss re Chase &.Co;-tn¢. -Lyadhursi, W. ba 
, San Francisco, California j a sale léke Gity, Utah Omehe, Nebraske & a ee Chicago, Illinois ) Philadelphia, Pa 4 
* ? = -\ Morrison-Drabner Steel Company me “se wr Steel. as 
Cincinnatti, Ohio . Baltimore, Md. 
on 5 Soe " * Peaslee-Gaulbert Caperetion 


Francisco, California | ‘ v 


tie General Metals Manufacturing Co, Inc.  * age Kentucky 
2 Permanente Prodycts Company — Wichita, Kansas —————! i a C3 
Los Angeles, California | or 
} | / ee F wee 
| Siig / i 
| aren, { 
| ‘weil, | 
' Trinity Materials & Supply Co. } ! 
Dallas, Texas \ f Orleans Steel one Company 
} New Orleans, Lovisiono 
HAW. McCormick Company . a 
: Heuston, Texes Aluminum Products Company 
: Ae . : : New Orleans, Louisiana 
KAISER ALUMINUM DISTRIBUTOR See 


Here are your new supply 


l points for Kaiser Aluminum 


ne 


23 CONVENIENTLY LOCATED DISTRIBUTORS OFFER KAISER wait for small carry-over stocks . . . for your 
ow local distributor sells in less than carload lots! 
oH, ALUMINUM SHEET, PLATE, STRIP, COIL, CIRCLES, ROOFING AND Thie new nationwide network of distributors 


SIDING IN LESS THAN CARLOAD LOTS is in addition, of course, to Permanente Prod- 


ucts’ 19 sales offices, each ready to help you in 


solving your engineering problems. 
iz@fiow you can be certain of a close-up source _‘ material supply houses in the country as dis- Which means that Permanente Products .. . in 
Kaiser Aluminum... wherever you are _ tributors of Kaiser Aluminum. only a little over a year of operation . . . now 
fogmlocated. Your local distributor offers complete ware- completely rounds out its service facilities . . . 


leq . r . . . 
\SGiPermanente Products Company is proud to house stocks of Kaiser Aluminum to meet to bring you more and better aluminum- 
innounce the appointment of 23 of the finest your immediate needs. No longer need you faster! 





Ready to serve you—today...23 conveniently located 


‘aiser Aluminum Distributors 


PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA ... WITH OFFICES IN: 





} 
" Seattle * Oakland * Los Angeles * Dallas * Wichita * Kansas City + St. Louis * Atlanta * Minneapolis + Milwaukee * Chicago 


Cincinnati * Cleveland ¢ Detroit * Boston * Buffalo * New York City * Philadelphia * Washington, D. C. 

































ore to end du Pont’s depend: 
eign sources. 

Du Pont says it already h 
studies under way for instal] 
ment for large-scale mining 
of the Florida ore. 

American Cyanamid Co. (( 
erates a mine in Virginia, but 
on India for some ore. 


The Glidden Co. has a 


PRINTING CALCULATOR 
. | gives you North Carolina that makes 
en ee ee cally independent of foreign 

PRINTED FIGURE FACTS : e Indian Supply—Traditionall 


‘ o 
/ Remington Rand's : 


RS aS 





Management needs proved figure facts 


on which to base important decisions. The mul- 
titude of figure information necessary to run 
a business must be computed accurately. 
That’s why Remington Rand's Printing Cal- 
culator serves every size business by elimi- 
nating incorrect computations and mislead- 
ing reports . . . by saving valuable time 
ordinarily lost copying figures and re-calcu- 
lating problems. 


Your facts are right the first time when 
the Printing Calculator produces your figures. 
This machine automatically prints on the tape 
each factor and answer of every calculation. 
On the printed tape you have positive proof 
of accuracy and a permanent record to which 
you can refer weeks or months later. 


Compact and simple to operate, the 
10-key Printing Calculator gives you com- 
plete, rapid figuring service. It multiplies and 
divides automatically, adds and subtracts — 
and prints each factor. 


Ask your Remington Rand representative 
for a demonstration, or write today for further 
information to Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculat- 
ing Machines Division, Department BW-12, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Reningion Koad 


CHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 























part of the world’s ilmenite co; 
tiny Travancore in southwest | 
though some ore is coming 

India now, shipments are irreg 
uncertain. For instance: Import 
first 10 months of 1947 were o1 
642,000 Ib., against 437,246,0/ 
calendar 1946. 

Although all the companies | 
been using Indian ore, political un 
in India has made future supply un 
tain. As yet there is no embarg 
dian ore, however. 

e Price Up—Prewar ilmenite from |; 
cost $11 a ton laid down in the U 
The price today has climbed above 
a ton. Price is higher than last 
for Indian ilmenite, but American c4 
panies have not quit buying. 

Processors, however, are emph 
that more ore alone won't cure 
shortage. Another big pinch is | 
capacity. All four American proces 
have been operating at full load 
the end of the war, are still behind 
orders. Some allocate titanium t 
customers, but take on no new 
e Production Up—Between 1927 
1937, productive capacity in the U, 
was multiplied 20 times. Between | 
and 1947 it was increased another th 
and a half times, despite wartime b 
ing restrictions. 

All companies but Glidden eit 
have expanded recently or have exp 
sions now under way. But none can 
an early end to the titanium short 
When the country catches up on 
housepainting, there will be other 
mands for TiQ.. 

e Other Uses—Processors then will 
able to.divert more titanium into paf 
manufacture. TiO, adds an opx 
quality to paper that makes it impo 
ble to see the print through a pa 
Thus many magazines could red 
both mailing and paper costs by us 
lighter weight paper stock. Other p 
ucts waiting for titanium: enam¢ 
stoves, pots, pans, refrigerators, plasti 
white-wall tires, bathing caps, rubl 
sheeting, linoleum, welding 10 
Titanium is used also to deluster ra\ 

Regardless of how much domes 
ilmenite American processors Call 
up, they plan to go on buying ore fr 
India—if available. They just don’t \ 
to have to depend on a source s0 
away—times being what they are. 


} 


. 
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He Can Be 


a Valuable Player 


On Your 


e@ Your head electrical man—don’t 
overlook his counsel in your cost- 
reduction huddles. Here’s why— 
During recent years, thousands of 
electrical systems have been operating 
under abnormal stress. They have be- 
come overloaded and unreliable .. . 
poorly located or improperly applied in 
relation to present needs. They have 
increased production costs—plenty. 
Check with your head electrical man. 





DETROIT 


Cost-Reduction Team 


; Wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 


SQUARE J} COMPANY 


If he finds such electrical weaknesses 
in your plant, a Square D Field Engi- 
neer will be glad to work with him in 
analyzing any electrical problem and 
selecting corrective power distribution 
and electric motor control equipment. 

The counsel of experienced Square D 
Field Engineers is available, without 
obligation, through Square D Offices 
located in fifty principal U. S. and 
Canadian cities. 


MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 


SQUARE D CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO « SQUARE D de MEXICO, S.A. MEXICO CITY, D.F. 



































a Care for a game of 
GOLF on New Year’s Day? 


Industry prospers in Santa Clara County 
because people REALLY LIVE! 


The game of golf isn’t the important thing! It’s the 
liveability offered industry by Santa Clara County! 


Wouldn’t your own production curve really soar if 
there were no blizzards or sub-zero temperatures? 


Wouldn't you have a more co-operative, productive 
crew of workers if each and every one lived in a de- 
tached bungalow surrounded by well kept lawns 
and flowers? 


Isn’t there a decided advantage in locating your 
plant in an area with an agricultural background— 
away from congestion and substandard housing? 


Santa Clara County can match and outmatch most 
industrial areas in location, raw materials, power, 
transportation, etc. But in liveability...the will 
and desire to live and produce—it is 

definitely the number one location 

on the Pacific Coast. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


LIVEABLE SANTA CLARA COUNTY is a new 
book, just off the press. Free ... but write on your 
business letterhead. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. W SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


(SANTA CLARA 
MOUNTY oon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 








Pepper Supply 

No real break in price se 
by trade; imports expected tof 
short of 15,000 tons needed 
meet U. S. demands. 


The price of pepper has fi 
sharply since- 1939—mostly 
wholesale price at its lowest in | 
4¢ a lb.; it climbed to 80¢ in 194 
this month the price stood at 57¢ 
This week the arrival of pepp: 
India sent the spot price down | 
e Backlog Low—What Americans | 
expect to pay in 1948 depends on | 
much pepper U. S. processors 
their hands on. Right now ther 
enough in warehouses to give An 
pepper users a light sneeze: less ¢] 
100 tons. This compares with a | 
stockpile of 50,000 tons. 

Also our main source of pepper | 

been shut off. Before the war Lamp 
pepper from Sumatra filled the ent 
U. S. demand of 15,000 tons a 
‘The Sumatra plantations that produ 
40,000 tons annually are believed 
have been neglected under the Japan 
occupation. Right now no_ pepper 
coming directly from the Dutch | 
Indies and only a trickle is being sm 
gled out through Singapore. 
e Supply From India—For the bulk 
its supply, the U. S. will have to depe 
on Malabar pepper from India. At be 
the Indian crop will reach 20,000 to 
Of that, at least half will be used 
India. We'll have to bid against | 
ropean markets for the rest. 

How much Indian pepper will rea 

U.S. processors is uncertain. The m« 
optimistic figure is 10,000 tons, agai 
a bearish forecast of 4,000 tons. 
e A Hand-to-Mouth Basis—Meanwhi 
U. S. processors are running on a hat 
to-mouth basis. McCormick & C 
Baltimore, one of the nation’s larg‘ 
processors, says its production this v4 
will be way under normal. Usually, \ 
Cormick’s output of bulk and pack: 
pepper runs from 1,250 tons to 1,5 
tons. 

Operators in the futures market 
the pepper price is firming up and thi 
that supply will be short enough 
spring to push the price up, rather th 
down. 

e No Price Break—More Indian pep; 
is on the water now, and the new cr 
will begin arriving here in January. 

will continue to come in throu 
March. Although the arrival of nq 
shipments may send the price dov 
temporarily, most pepper men don't ¢ 
pect any real break in price in 1945. 

However, an unexpected arrival 
pepper from India—or Sumatra—cou 


send the price skidding. 
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he IK 
Am 
le 
h 
a | hie ; Many a lucky family revels in strawberry shortcake in the 
he fi sz : dead of winter — made with big red beauties picked in June, 
= ey right in the home garden. The miracle that makes this possible is 
yrodu , , rae 
iter a home freezer. And in most home freezers you'll find Panelyte. 
apang , . ¢ 
st That's the trade name for the plastic manufactured by 
¢ vie ; " ‘ 
tch | St. Regis Paper Company. It's mass produced by hot pressing 
ng si, ae oe fibrous sheets of paper impregnated with synthetic resin. There's 
bull ‘ nothing like Panelyte for lightness combined with strength... 
) dep ; . and for insulation. It’s in demand in many fields: radio, avia- 
At \qil- aS tion, automotive, as well as refrigeration — mechanical refri- 
100 to : ; P my . 
wed [ae gerators and home freezers. [n fact 88% of all refrigeration units 
inst | 4% have Panelyte inner doors, to do a noble job of keeping foods 
Il “f fresh, tempting, healthful. 
‘l Ted ; 
‘he m4 There's Decorative Panelyte too, for the tops of tables, 
» 60 bars, and any working surface in the kitchen. It's lustrous, 
S. e ‘ 
saul smartly patterned and colored, proof against stains and 
a har cigarette burns. 
& C 
5 large > In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, 
= ‘ We : St. Regis also manufactures heavy-duty multiwall paper bags for 
lly, me 3 : P - 
ee shipping over 400 products; automatic bag filling machines; 
pack: Pping P g £ 
0 15 ’ printing, publication and specialty papers; ‘“Tacoma™’ bleached 
. and unbleached sulphate pulp. 
rket !' 4% 
id thi ** 
ugh i 
rer th ,* 
ie. Ee ST. REGIS PAPER 
>: iar 
ew CI ( / ‘ 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
lary. ‘ St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: Offices in New 
throu q York * Chicago * Baltimore * San Francisco and 20 other industrial centers. 
of be IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 
> «COV 
ont 
1948. 
rival 
I—cou 


PRODUCTS FASHIONED FROM GROWING TREES TO SERVE ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 
27, 19 
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READY TO GO: Shell’s new portable derrick telescopes into 7 
a compact package, 63 ft. long, for legal highway travel 


Wanted: More Oil, Lower Cost 


Shell Oil Co. looks to new oil-field devices backed up by 
expanded research, to help cut spiraling exploration and production 
costs, and to help get more oil out of existing wells. 


Today's all-out demand for petro- 
leum products has given the industry’s 
engineers and_ technicians plenty to 
worry about. In the face of rising costs, 
they must figure out both more efficient 
vil-spotting techniques and ways of get- 
ting more oil and gas out of existing 
wells. 

Shell Oil Co. is spending a lot of 

money and manpower on such prob- 
lems. ‘To cut drilling costs, Shell engi- 
neers have devised a $250,000 portable 
rig shown in the pictures on this page; 
it is expected to save about $5,000 per 
well. ‘To improve discovery and _ ex- 
ploitation methods, Shell has just 
opened a $1.3-million laboratory in 
Houston (picture, page +3). 
e New Portable Rig—Every well derrick 
is movable in the sense that it can be 
dismantled and moved to a new loca- 
iion. And mobile derricks are not a new 
idea. But Shell’s rig is unusual. It 
packs more horsepower than conven- 
tional mobile units, can go down as 
far as the drill pipe will hang together. 
Shell technicians place its depth rating 
at 10,000 feet. That’s important today 
because oilmen have to dig deeper and 
deeper. Another advantage is that the 
new rig can be telescoped and moved in 
a matter of hours instead of days. 

Since obvious drilling sites ‘have been 
thoroughly exploited, every new. trial 
site means a longer gamble today, with 
lots of tries before a productive well is 


38 


struck. It costs from $15,000 to $60,- 
000 to dismantle and move a conven- 
tional rig. So the new device will save 
plenty in that way alone. 

e Cost and Time—In addition, the new 
unit has operational improvements over 
usual designs. Shell engineers hope that 
these will save expense and time. 

Heart of the new rig is an 18-ton, 

123-ft. derrick, which can telescope to 
63 ft. Mounted on a truck, the derrick 
is lifted into position by electrically 
driven hydraulic rams. The power plant 
consists of three 12-cylinder natural- 
gas engines and generators. Mounted on 
a semitrailer is the drawworks--the 
mechanism that raises and lowers drill 
pipe. Working with Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., Shell engineers got every piece of 
equipment on its own wheels except 
the drawworks, derrick, and drilling 
bases. 
e Probable Savings—Conventional rigs 
of similar horsepower cost $185,000 
against the $250,000 cost of the Shell 
unit. Savings in drilling should make 
up the difference. But if they don’t, the 
speedup in well completions should 
justify the cost. 

Shell’s new rig is the first of a series. 
The company sees a big néed for such 
a savings program: Before the war, the 
cost per well in one field was about $45,- 
000; the same well now costs $125,000. 
e Laboratory—Shell’s long-term venture 
in cost savings and efficient oil ex- 


GOING UP: The derrick is raised into place by electrical 
driven hydraulic rams. Shell figures it will save $5,000 a \ 
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READY FOR WORK: The derri 


123 ft. high, can drill 10,000 ft. dcq BRA 
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ep is its new laborat Ory IM fsvus 
_ It is now ready to go into full- 
ri operation. This new “brain-cen- 
yr” is seeking ways and means to re- 
yee the “doodle-bug” of old—the oil 
sspector’s divining rod. 

[he laboratory will be headed by Dr. 
yrold Gershinowitz. Research will be 
med in two main directions: (1) new 
ays of looking for oil; and (2) better 
ays of getting the oil out of the ground. 
the first phase will be under Dr. M. 
ing Hubbert; the second under J. P. 
furphy. 

Mutual Help—Shell researchers be- 
we that the problems in both of the 
jc aims are closely related, and that 
search in one can help the other. 
ence, they have not split the re- 
arch division into two separate de- 
rtments (the usual method). Instead 
he division has three sections that 
ry closely together—chemical, physi- 
1, and geologic il. Radar and ultrahigh- 





g 8 
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EARCH CHIEF at the Houston Jabora- 
pry is Dr. Harold Gershinowitz 


.cgucncy equipment will be among the 
tools used. 

lhe new building, designed and 
erected by the Austin Co., will have a 
staff of about 150, working with the 
latest and newest equipment. Figuring 
that such research is going to grow 
more and more over the years, Shell 
has designed the laboratory for easy 
expansion, 


Polaroid Unveils New 
Movie Color Method 


Color movies are as commonplace as 
the corner theater. But two big bottle- 
necks still slow production. ‘They are: 
(1) shooting the pic in color, (2) print- 
ing the color film from the color nega- 
tives. 

Both of these steps take time; both 

use involved equipment. 
e New Method—In the past year, Pol- 
aroid Corp. has been delving into all 
kinds of photographic equipment in its 
research laboratories (BW—Mar.1’47, 
p40). Tackling problem No. 2, the com- 
pany has now come up with a new 
time-saving way of printing movie films 
in full color. ‘Vhe first commercial out- 
come of the process was released this 
week: a one-reel, 35-mm. cartoon, from 
Paramount Pictures Studios. 

Inventor of the process is William 
H. Ryan, a Polaroid research engineer. 
Ryan says his method prints colors on 
a single layer of black-and-white film 
from conventional color separation neg- 
atives. The process shortcuts many of 
the steps now used in printing color 
films. What’s more, there is nothing 
special about all the film materials, 
chemicals, and processing agents used; 
they are all commercially available. 

e Standard Equipment— he Polaroid 
people haven’t unvc:led all the details 





BRAIN CENTER for Shell oil operations: new research laboratory at Houston, Tex. 
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Never wears out! 


Why should anyone install 
any other valve when Han- 
cock I 5 OOF and 250 O# 
WELDVALVES last longer 
than the lines or boilers? 
With valve 


think of the savings! 


failure elimi- 
nated, 
No shut-down for repairs! No 
new valves to buy and install! 

The seats and discs could 
be made of diamonds—so 
surely do they defy time, 
wear and difficult working 
conditions. 

In addition to lifetime serv 
ice, this valve saves incredible 
weight and space. Two body 
sizes only take care of all pipe 
sizes up to 2” 

Write for a circular which 
gives full details of Hancock 
WELDVALVES and enables 
you to estimate the overall 
economy of installing them— 
and forgetting them there- 
after! 

Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 


everywhere. Write them or us for details 


XS 
ify HANCOC 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 


WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 


K 




















underestimate 
BRUSHES 

as a means of 

cutting costs 


DEBURRING OPERATION SPEEDED UP 400% 


EMOVAL of excess material, cleaning, finishing, rough- 
R ing—these basic jobs, and their many variations, are 
where Osborn brushes can save you man hours and speed 
up production. Some of the jobs are large, some are small, 
but if brushes are fully utilized on all such operations in any 
one plant the overall economy resulting will definitely 
improve the cost picture. 

How can you be sure that you get the best results with 
brushes? That’s Osborn’s job. From their complete line 
of industrial brushes and wide range of experience you 
are certain to get the right answers to your specific pro- 
duction problems. Write today for complete information. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 














é * 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 











of the process yet. But onc 7: 
advantage is that films can be « E | 
in standard movie-film-processii t] 

ment. This, plus the use of 

film, Polaroid claims, makes i: / 
process fairly cheap alongside 
tional methods. 

[he new Polacolor films 
shown in standard movie-hous« 
tors. The films’ soundtrack is . 
and developed in the same way 
on black-and-white movie films 
e More Planned—Polaroid no 
operating one complete unit t! 
turn out some 4-million feet of {] 
year. The company already ha 
for more units. Polaroid people aie ; 
talking over methods of licensing 
process to the film industry. As yet 
have reached no decision. 
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FOR FIRM FOUNDATIONS 


Soft, marshy areas can be converted 
firm foundations for buildings by vib 
tion. Baldwin Locomotive Wor 
Eddystone, Pa., recently completed 
machine—a_ vibroflotator—which dalpecije 
just that. It looks like a rocket. Actual \, 
it contains a special General Elect bart 
motor that drives a 13-ft. unbalanc@ 

Ps em. 
eccentric shaft to produce a centrifu; ‘liar 
force of 20,000 lb. The shaft is carri ‘ 


Avail 








on SKF bearings, turns at 1,800 r.p le 
Water is forced through the cone-li ids 
structure at the bottom, where it comf*, 
out in spurts. rt of 


The over-all effect is to cause t bot! 
loose earth particles to float, and to pa 
into a solid mass. atact 

The machine, now under test, c@.. m 
pack a 100-sq. ft. area into solid car The 
to any de:‘red depth up to 100 ft. Bune, 
each application. It weighs 2,500 li... . 
can be attached to any standard co repo 
struction crane. em 


Ms Ce 
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View Crane Cab 


A new crane cab is built with Plexi- 
bs—a transparent acrylic plastic—to 
e the operator a full view of the 
king area. Harnischfeger Corp., 4460 
lest National Ave., Milwaukee 14, 
anufactures it for installation on its 
mes. Ihe operator's seat is on a plat- 
which extends from the front of 
cab. Slanted sides give maximum 
sion of the floor area covered by the 
ane. 

The pipe-like control levers are in 
mt of the operator, but they are 
igned to present a minimum ob- 
muction to view. 

As a safety measure, the cab’s doors 
anot be opened unless the main line 
itch is in the “off” position. The 
per part of the cab inclosure swings 
ben for cleaning or ventilation. 


Availability: August, 1948. 































V or 
ted 
dofMecial Valve 

, fm Valve leakage can often be traced to 
‘Mpttoded packings around the valve 
em. ‘To wipe out this deterioration, 
Villiam Powell Co. has designed a new 
| ive. It completely seals off the pack- 
“ge material from corrosive gases OF 
juids in the pipeline. 

A metal bellows around the lower 
iat of the valve is welded to a disk at 
bottom and to a collar at the top. 


P“his collar protects the packing from 
ntact with pipeline fluids. The bel- 
“vs, in turn, shields the valve stem. 
% The bellows is made by welding to- 
7 ther metal disks alternately at their 


ner and outer circumferences. There 
reportedly no danger of fatigue fail- 
e in the bellows metal. The valve is 
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Genera! 


25 years’ experience in 
designing better con- 
tatners for all industry. 


eg ee _ 





“THE CONTAINER 
iS PART 
OF THE PRODUCT” 


@ Our engineers have had many 


years of experience in the rede- 
sign of shipping containers. Result 
is that General Engineered Con- 
tainers are compact, light in weight, 
and extra strong. They are designed 
specifically to the product. They’re 


actually “a Part of the Product.” 


Whatever your packaging need 
may be, you'll find the current 
issue of “The General Box” 
packed with practical infor- 
mation. Why not write for 


it today? 





a g e 
Genera/ 
All.Bound Box Nailed Box Corrugated 
Box 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Gemeral sox company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ili. 


OISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 





Cant 













be ae ad 











1900-1947 | 








Houston, Dallas, 

















made in nickel, steel, or any ot 
weldable material. It can be had fr 
the manufacturer at Draper & Coon 
Sts., Cincinnati. 

@ Availability: four months. 
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Automobile Gadgets 













is 


Three new automotive devices are @< 


signed for easier and safer driving: 
e A brake control developed by Electim 
Inc., 85 Grand St., Kingston, N. Y. 
said to prevent rolling on grades 
creeping when the car is stopped 
level stretches. 

The device—called RolContro]—o; 
ates electromagnetically, fits into 


5) 
a 


n 






ay to 
ts th 
er th 
. The 
conti 
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tive, hi 


as as 
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Availa 
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Vinyl 


I, ame 


ge of 


; Goc 
car’s brake system immediately beh a 4 
° . iz y A 
the master brake cylinder. W! Hosen 
switched on, it holds pressure on hio, he 
brakes until released by a fingertip s] ¥ hem 
on the gear-shift lever. 
_the gea : uipme 
The unit comes complete with wir Synth 
ning, a dashlight indicator, ay. 
and tubing, a dashlight indic chines 


: Ny 


? 


a plastic knob for the shift lever 
wiring circuit passes through the 
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i switch. Thus the control cannot be 
on by accident when the car is 
rked. The dashlight indicator shows 
4 while the unit is in actual operation. 
Electrol says the unit cannot stick. 
bber seats prevent its valve from 
ging im an Open position, 
An electric throttle holder works from 
pushbutton, keeps cars cruising at 
by set speed. It has two automatic 
fety releases that throw out the con- 
| when either the brake or accelerator 
used. The brake release operates elec- 
cally through the stoplight circuit; the 
selerator catch is worked by the 
ying on the foot pedal. Maco Corp., 
yntington, Ind., is the manufacturer. 
Curbstone scrapes that mar fenders 
hd white wall tires can reportedly be 
evented by an electric curb signal 
de by WSW Mfg. Co., 68 E. 
ange Grove, Burbank, Calif. The 
ice has two 44-in. coils which are 
unted on the bottom edges of the 
pnt and rear fenders. ‘hey extend at 
fight angle from the fender surface. 
ites from the coil run through the 
nition to an electric buzzer. When 
e signal coil touches the curb, the 
yzer sounds, warning the driver that 
ere are only 44 in. of parking clear- 
ye left (the distance from fender edge 
curb). 


Availability: immediate for all items. 


vrapper Control 

For use on packaging machines, Rip- 
» Co., Inc., Middletown, Conn., has 
} electronic control that automatically 
ovides proper register for wrapping 
aterials. ‘The control has a scanner 
n electric eye), and an amplifier which 
posts the electrical impulse given by 
e eye. This impulse goes through a 
ay to the register control which cor- 
kts the position of the label when- 
er the wrappers slip out of regis- 
t. The scanner sights particular colors 
contrasting areas of light and dark 
1 the moving packaging paper. 

he control is said to be highly sen- 
tive, handling low-color contrasts with 
ras as small as .015 in. Operation rate 
750 wrappers per min. 

Availability: immediate. 


Ba 
Vinyl plastic floor covering is “stain, 
ar, and flame resistant.”” Made in a 
nge of colors and marbleized patterns 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
kron, Ohio. 
Hercules Motors Corp., Canton, 
hio, has added six new diesel engines 
id two gasoline models to its line of 
juipment. 
Synthetic wax ingredient reduces the 
ickiness of chewing gum. Made by 
lyco Products Co., Inc., 26 Court 
» Brooklyn 2. 
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/ fy f rire - ” aa sua 744 t¢44 4 ote Pay cd 
for Hep GHIEFUL a WS (alu aud MAdcrsiamalHg 
accorded us throughout the year. 


With assurance of our best efforts 


fo serve you im days te come 


Season's (reetings 








One of our oldest advertisers in the structural field is the Modine Manufac- 
turing Co....15 years, to be exact. Objective to reach management ... men 
who buy. Sixteen other firms in this group (electrical equipment, air condi- 
tioning materials, fixtures, systems) have been consistent users of Business 
Week for 10 years or more. 

During the first six months of 1947, this group placed *228 pages of ad- 
vertising in Business Week ... four times as many as the average in the other 
six leading general business and newsweekly magazines. 

Why? Because Business Week offers the advertiser a higher concentra- 
tion of Management-Men readers...the executives who influence and make 
buying decisions. The advertiser of goods and services used by business and 
industry gets a minimum of waste circulation... his advertising dollars spent 
in Business Week “work harder.” 

















| A Wealth of 
NEW IDEAS 


Awaits YOU Here 
WV 


Foremost event in the Air Conditioning 
field. Over 350 displays of latest ideas 
for conditioning air in all types of 
buildings, homes, and industrial plants. 
Under auspices of American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


Be sure to attend and 
bring your associates 











Subscriptions to BUSINESS 
WEEK are solicited only from 
management-men in business 
and industry. Position and com- 
pany connection must be clearly 
indicated on all subscription 


orders. 

















MARKETING 





re. 


BIG ENGINES like the original of this 12-ft. high model are scaled down to make . 


Model Profits 


Lionel Corp.’s train sales 
climb to new highs. Key: clever 
marketing, gadgets that appeal 
to youngsters—and oldsters. 


The toy business went better this 

Christmas than last—at least as far as 
good-quality toys are concerned. One of 
the companies whose shrewd marketing 
and publicity methods tied it into this 
come is the Lionel Corp., makers of 
model trains and railroad equipment. A 
kneeling horde of fathers has been cele- 
brating Christmas with Lionel trains—a 
gift they presumably bought for their 
sons. 
e Schemes. . 
(who gave the company his middle 
name) sees this year’s record sales en- 
couraging other ideas which swarm in 
his inventive mind. As chairman of the 
board, his mechanical urge fits snugly 
with the financial acumen of his son, 
Lawrence, the president (cover). To- 
gether they cook up the sales schemes 
which have made Lionel Corp. a leader 
in the model railway industry. 

A Lionel publicity release pointed out 
that in several years the company’s net 
earnings were greater than those of 
Baldwin Locomotive. 

e ... Build Sales—Lionel’s 1947 sales 
are 20% ahead of 1946’s. Its retail vol- 
ume is expected to top $23-million. 


. —Joshua Lione! Cowen’ 


Bost a 


..- MIDGET FLYERS under the watch 
eyes of Lionel’s chairman Joshua Lio 
Cowen (left) and Arthur Raphael, t 
executive vice-president 


Louis Marx & Co., A. C. Gilbert Co 
and a score of smaller competitors co 
bine with Lionel in total annual reté 
sales of over $37-million. For the y 
ending Mar. 1, 1947, Lionel’s net i 
come was $1,166,000 or $6.48 for ead 
of 180,000 shares. In addition, tl 
company has some $5-million wor 
of assets. 

This year’s dollar voiume was not 
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. of higher prices. In many cases, 
¢ year’s prices were cut. Three-car 
senger trains (complete with smoke 
whistle) range up to $65, compar- 
four-car freights to $70. 

arming by Play—To many an Amer- 
is boy, Lionel’s new remote control 
fem iS an open sesame to the wide 
y world of electronics. The young 
gator can, by pressing buttons, make 
train whistle, start, and stop, couple 
gncouple cars, load and dump coal. 
feing an engineer, Joshua Lionel 
en has no patience with toy build- 
who believe that a child’s mind 
epts playthings that don’t look like 
originals. He goes in for precision 
j realism. Admittedly his midget fly- 
are not for the very young. His sales 
aimed primarily at kids between 7 
114. If the devotee is still collecting 
tipment after he passes 15, Joshua 
mel figures that he has him hooked 
life. 

n and Boy—The Cowens estimate 
jt some 5-million boys (and men) are 
dicted to their products. They have 
wht over 12,000 miles of Lionel 
k. Since this equipment is expensive, 
¢company promotes the building of 
manent model systems by clubs. 
here are over 10,000 of these hobby 
operatives. 

Banks and commercial and industrial 
cerns encourage employees to or- 
mize such clubs. Participants like to 
ames up in overalls and denim caps 
hile showing off train operation to 


friends. Some of the more elaborate 
systems, with their scenery, towns, and 
trackside installations, cost tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Snobs in the field are the prosperous 
business and professional fans who own 
large outlays. These are the “full-scalers” 
—grown-up enthusiasts who use complex 
equipment. Rochester, the Negro come- 
dian, is in this class. So is a nephew of 
the late Tom Mix; he spent $8,000 with 
Lionel and leased a special building for 
his layout. 

Some graduate into the amusement- 
park type of engines and cars, big 
enough to carry passengers. A kindred 
sect of sentimentalists takes over and 
runs full-scale short lines orphaned by 
their original owners. : 
e Big Roads Cooperate—The railroads 
and builders of full-scale rolling stock 
pamper these groups (especially Lionel) 
for their goodwill value. Baldwin, 
American Locomotive, American Car & 
Foundry furnish Lionel with blueprints. 
The New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania have provided most of the designs 
on which Lionel bases its engines. 

Railroads don’t pay in anything ex- 
cept cooperation for the promotion 
Lionel provides. But outsiders do. Sun 
Oil and Baby Ruth buy space for their 
names on Lionel cars. Bucyrus-Erie, 
Cutler-Hammer, Timken, have also paid 
Lionel for putting their names on model 
equipment. 

e Promotion—Further evidence that 
Lionel overlooks no source of revenue 








arm Customers: Warm Relations 


cup of cheer—on the house—warms up 
tly morning shoppers these winter days in 
hn Taylor Dry Goods Store, Kansas City. 
e store serves hot coffee from the em- 
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ployees’ cafeteria in the outer display lobby. 
Richard Roth, company president, thought 
up the idea when cold weather started, plans 
to keep serving coffee till spring. 





Senator H. F. Byrd 
Stores 425,000 
Bushels of Apples with 


Refrigeration and 


Air Conditioning 


Harry Flood Byrd, former Governor 
of Virginia, who is doing such a tre- 
mendous work for national economy 

==s5-y=__ in the U., S. Sen- 
Ming. vate, is also the 
i largest individual 
od apple grower in 

Be FE"Eens, Cherics We world. 

Town, 400. Ten years ago 
Sen. Byrd built a 
100,000-bu. apple 
storage at 
Berryville, Va. 
This year he 
completed a 

Apples are Cleaned, 325,000-bu. stor- 

Graded and Packed age at Charles 

with This Equipment. Town, Ww. Va. 

Both are 

equipped with 

Frick Refrigera- 

tion. The new 

storage includes 

, the latest in air 

9 Foto tyits conditioning, and 

Town. is under full auto- 
— matic control. 

You get the 

most dependable, 

| as well as the 

latest, when you 

specify Frick re- 

frigerating, ice- 

Frick Cooling Coils in making, oF aire 

Air Stream of Cold conditioning 

tides equipment. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION Since 
RICK . 
I. 


WAYNESAORO PENNA a. USA 
Two Frick Refrigerating Machines ot the Byrd 
Apple Storage, harles Town, 


at 


« pt 














Your displays will get plenty of attention in Michaels 
Time-Tight Cases, because the cases themselves are unusually attractive. 
They are made of bronze or aluminum with plate glass throughout, and 
equipped With Michaels’ exclusive innerlocking feature. Cases are dustproof 
and theftproof, and available in a wide variety of standard styles, sizes and 
lighting arrangements to meet every requirement. Michaels also manufac- 


tures special cases in any quantity for manufacturers who supply their dealers 
with display cases. Literature will be sent on request. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., 230 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Member of the National Memorial Bronze Manufacturers Association 





R.C.Allen 


.. Business Machines 


_ye give you more 
for your money 


electric statement machine 
© Speeds collections and reduces 
accounts receivable 
e Adds, subtracts, and multiplies 
© Subtracted items print in red 
e Keyboard calendar prints dates 


© Adds seven columns with date, 
nine columns without date 


e Eye-line visible dials 

¢ Automatic clear signal 

© Full, flexible, highspeed keyboard 
© 8%” movable carriage 

© Tabulator stops, variable line spacer 
© Motorized total and sub-total keys 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street, N.W.° Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
ADDING MACHINES - 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 





is found in its printed promoti | F 
usually pay 10¢ for the Lionel . :taif 
This year the company put ou! ; 2 
package. It contained, among ot 
things, suggestions for track Mu 
plans for accessory buildings, mth 
of organizing and financing c¢ly))s, 
also included a tiny phonograph 
explaining Lionel realism on 0; 

and interpreting engine whistles 
other. Lionel’s magazine, Model ! 

costs 15¢, has 27,600 circulation, 

pays its way. 

Entrance to the Lionel showr 
New York is like that of a railway sf 
tion. The visitor is faced by a 12: 
front-end model of an engine donat 
by the Pennsylvania R.R. The door lea 
ing to displays is marked like a gate 
passenger train tracks. Often, a ched 
ful, chunky little man explains ¢ 
workings of the huge central miniatu 
railway to big-eyed youngsters. He loo 
like a Santa Claus without the whiske 
This is Joshua Lionel Cowen, hiinse 
e Gadgets to Trains—The elder Cowd 
started making things as an outlet 
creative impulses at the age of 18. } 
first project was a fuse to ignite ph 
tographers’ flash powder. Later |} 
worked on a dry battery and flashlight 
But difficulties of manufacture, plus 
chaotic patent situation, irked him 
that he gave the whole business to or 
of his salesmen. The salesman died i 
the 1920's, leaving $15-million to cha 
ity. His name was Conrad Hubert ar 
his wealth came from the Everead 
flashlight, a descendant of Cowen 
product. 

A small motor which J. Lionel bui 

to run an electric fan became the mq 
tive power of his first traction mode 
By late 1900 he was building electr 
locomotives. The now-familiar car 
semaphores, bridges, switches, and othd 
incidentals came along later in s 
quence. 
e War Work—The precision with whic 
Lionel products were assembled resulte 
in contracts for ship compasses and con 
pensating binnacles during the firs 
World War. In the last war the con 
pany made over a hundred war item 
(including compasses and binnacles) 1 
its new plant at Irvington, N. J. Her 
2,000 employees have since turne 
their skills back to making the origina 
line. 

The Cowens are too inquisitive t 
shut out good ideas just because the 
don’t run on wheels. In 1940 the cor 
pany introduced a chemistry set fo 
juveniles. This year it has a constructiog 
set that makes many kinds of toy ma 
chines as well as weird angular figures 0 
men and animals. If the Cowens uj 
cover anything else as good, they’] 
adopt it too. But Lionel executives wa 
that such deviations don’t mean the 
have lost faith in the model railroading 
hobby. 
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Ecustd Papers 
Make Messages Look 


IMPORTANT 









4 4 


FINE FLAX WRITING LINEN-FLAX WRITING 
FINE FLAX AIR MAIL 


FLAX-OPAKE BIBLE AND PRINTING PAPERS 





" BOXED TYPEWRITER, PAPERS 


= Ecasta Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 














THE WORLD’S FASTEST The Clary is faster because 
it Operates on a new electromotive principle. 
There's less up and down, back and forth motion 
to this modern adding machine. The Clary is 
driven electrically by rotary motion. It prints by 
rotary motion. Rotary motion makes it the fastest 
the MEW adding machine in the world... by actual tests, 
as much as 48 per cent faster 


» =d Lt than other adding machines! 
N - EASIEST TO USE The Clary does 
away with unnecessary hand 


e 
adding machine motions. Fewer motions mean greater accuracy. 


With a Clary, the chances of a mistake go down 

does more work as speed goes up. The keyboard arrangement ag 
your hand stay in one basic position. The extra 

e Thumb Add-Bar and any numeral key may be 
with less effort pressed at the same time...eliminating at least 
one Operation every time an item is entered. With 

the Clary, one operation often takes the place of 

three or four operations on other machines. 








Let your thumb do the adding. With a Clary, your hand stays in one basic 
position for all operations. The Thumb Add-Bar, supplied only by Clary, 
makes for easier operation... Faster...Surer...And with greater accuracy. 


WHAT THE NEW CLARY MEANS TO YOU The extra 
add-bar, the hand-size keyboard, PLUS speed 
with ease of operation, lets the new Clary do your 
work with less effort and with greater accuracy. 
Before you buy, be sure to try the new Clary. 


— ae 
_ iL. [=] Eee) os SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices or 


Dealers are located in principal cities. If our repre- 
CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, Main Office sentative is not listed in your phone book, write or 
and Factory 1526 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. wire for his address. 








TELL ME MORE about the NAME———___ | 
new Clary. Please send me | 
your latest folder telling FIRM | 
how the Clary saves time | 

a 





for adding machine oper- 
ators. No obligation, of 
course. 


ADDRESS —____- — 
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Auto Parts Figh' 


Car-wrecking indu::; 
broke into market during \. a; 
now wants to keep a $100 
million business. 


The auto-wrecking industry p 
up a good chunk of the replace: cng 
parts market during the war. Now it’ 
faced with a fight to hang onto it. fof 
the output of both independent 
makers and new-car manufactur 
easing the new parts shortage. 

But last week leaders at the fifth an 
nual convention of the Nationa! Au! 
Wreckers Assn. in Chicago predicted 
the industry would do better than § 
million of business in 1947. 

e Moved Uptown—N.A.W.A. official 
boast that the auto-wrecking industry 
moved uptown during war years from it 
prewar status as a junkyard operation, 
They point out that many auto wicck 
ers have also become wholesalers 
dealers in used and rebuilt parts. Some 
wrecker-wholesalers are doing a big ex 
port business to South America and the 
Far East. They have been major buyers 
of war surplus auto parts, which gives 
them a big parts backlog. 

‘Trade leaders say that about 16,()00) 

firms are listed in the industry, but 9() 
of the business today is done by 75() 
major firms who are also rebuilders and 
wholesalers. 
e Entry in Field—Wartime demand for 
every automobile that could be kept 
running cut into the auto wreckers 
source of materials. Meantime, the dc 
mand for parts to keep old cars running 
skyrocketed. But the auto wreckers dil: 
gently hunted up parts, and strength 
ened their foothold in that business 
Also they rebuilt parts from wrecks that 
were unsalable “‘as is.” 

Trade leaders say that the shortage 
of fenders and bodies, gears, bearings 
and springs—particularly for older model 
cars and trucks—still prevails. They ex- 
pect the scarcity to last at least another 
two years. 

To keep their share of the replace- 
ment market when parts are plentiful 
and competition gets keener, many large 
auto wreckers now give guarantees with 
used merchandise. They also are initiat- 
ing sound merchandising techniques. 
¢ Competition—New parts dealers and 
wholesalers are confident that competi- 
tion from used-parts dealers and auto 
wreckers will have little effect on their 
new parts market. But auto wreckcrs 
expect that their substantially lower 
prices—often only one-third of the oy 
of new parts—will enable them to hoid 
the business of lower-income car buyers 
intent on making their old cars run as 
long as possible. 
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ecca Bundles Up 


Jack Kapp’s company gets 
million working credit, clears 
old loans, gets set for Petrillo 
ord clampdown. 


We are never,” said James C. 
rillo last week, “going to make rec- 
sagain—ever.”” By this he meant that 
American Iederation of Musicians 
y intends to go through with its total 
on all new musical recordings after 
¢ 31 (BW—Oct.25'47,p101). 

ho’s Scared?—Petrillo will probably 
exactly as he says; he’s done it once 
re. But even if he does, Decca Rec- 
, Inc., for one, isn’t afraid of any 
ending disaster. Decca figures—and 
trade agrees—that it is in as good a 
ition as any recording company to 
y on successfully despite the ban. 
Decca puts its faith in these factors: 
fOCKPILE of unreleased master rec- 
ids which it has been building up. 





weEFTY Assist from crooner Bing 
00 osby, to whose voice Decca owes a 
}() big chunk of its success. Decca al- 
\0feady has a backlog of some 70 
andf™rosby vocals. And president Jack 

Kapp is now on the West Coast to 
| forfelp Crosby through an_ intensive 
kept [ecording session before the deadline. 


kers = , : : . * * 

| @pxcae stasniry resulting this | Misalignment accommodated smoothly... 
““Honth when Decca negotiated a $4- 
NINE Minillion credit with the First National 
dil MBank of Boston to clear up some old 
pb ibligations, get more working capital. 
lhough Petrillo wasn’t the No. 1 
‘““Hiecason for the loan, the money is al- inated 
; vays good fire insurance should the 
48° Binusicians make things awfully hot. en ® u” a 2 + 

elt 8 By this “universal” self-aligning bearing... 


holid—More than anything else, the 


as a universal joint allows out-of-line shafts to rotate freely, similarly 
the Spherical Roller Bearing accommodates misalignment and shaft 
deflection. Rapid wear, binding and unusual stresses can be elim- 


del * ; s 

asl > gti ee pallnges Bony which operates at full radial and thrust capacity under conditions of 
ther Letalhy, proud of wi deal with the misalignment which cause premature failure of other types of bear- 
sii ston bank is Decca’s executive vice- ings. ; (ees 

sl ident, M. R. Rackmil. To him it’s This feature of the Torrington Spherical Roller Bearing is coupled 
roe gt Of a nod in public, by an old-line with the advantages of high radial capacity, two-directional thrust 
z% mcial institution, to the solid fiscal capacity and unit design for easy handling. Write for further informa- 
iat- gp that Decca has reached. tion contained in our Technical Bulletin #200-A. 

: (he company was set up in 1934 by 

“3 @ British corporation after which it is 

ind ied, Decca Record Co., Ltd, Jack THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 

ato MPP: then 33, with a background of 16 CON CONE: St: ON eae ies TORRINGTON, CONN. 
voir eo in the recording business, had a Offices in All Principal Cities 

on 0,000 stake from the parent com- 

ver Et work on. Decca began by under- 


‘~ ing the older recording companies 

nid h its 35¢ records featuring big-name T 0 A q : od G T 0 N 3 5 A a j N G & 
-¢ ent. (Its retail prices now range from 
k to $2.) 

toon Boom—Thanks in part to the 
ce, in part to Bing Crosby, Decca ¢ NEEDLE + SPHERICAL ROLLER + STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + BALL « 
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SOUND AND INTERCOM- 
MUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Foon a plant wide sound system toa 
two station telephone inter-commu- 
nicating system, Stromberg-Carlson 
offers a complete line of natural voice 
equipment from which to choose. 
Whatever your requirements, you 
can be sure of the utmost in cost- 
saving efficiency ... assured by more 
than half a century of experience in the 
design and manufacture of voice trans- 
mission and reception equipment. 


FACTORIES .. . Work music 

. plant wide paging, 
announcing and inter- 
communicating systems. 


SCHOOLS . . . Centralized 
system and accessories 
for audio educational 
and administrative uses. 


HOSPITALS ... Time-saving, 
nerve-saving paging of 
personnel, emergency an- 
nouncements, and music 
for therapeutic purposes. 


HOTELS... Public space pag- 
ing... room entertain- 
ment... service and 
emergency calls. 


OFFICES . . . Natural-voice 
Pee ng intercommunicating sys- 
cae | tems for every office, 
A large or small. 
GARAGES ... Traffic, dis- 
patching, work control 
- y and sound systems. 
* 


RAILROADS... Announcing 
systems for depots and 
platforms. Music and an- 
nouncements for trains. 
Yard dispatching systems. 


AIRPORTS . . . Announcing 
and paging systems. 


















Whatever your requirements in the 
transmission or reception of sound, 


“There is nothing finer 
than a Stromberg-Carlson.” 


Sound and Intercommunicating Systems . . . 
Radios and Radio Phonographs . . . Telephones 
and Telephone Switchboards . . . Television 


. Owners and Operators of 50,000 watt, 
clear channel station WHAM and pioneer FM 
station, WHFM., 

GM EES ERG GSN SRS oe | 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
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READY for Petrillo: Decca’s president Jack Kapp (left) and mainstay Bing Crosby 


started to climb. Its total dollar volume 
in 1935 was a shade under $500,000; 
by 1940 sales had zoomed tenfold. Last 
year sales reached $50-million, double 
the 1945 take. 

Thus Decca has reached that rari- 

fied upper strata of the business, along 
with Columbia Records and RCA 
Victor. Actually, Decca topped Colum- 
bia’s $20-million sales last year. And in 
units Decca thinks it is running just 
around neck-and-neck with Victor. 
e Offshoots—In its 13 years, Decca has 
made several acquisitions and developed 
new offshoots to its origina! business. 
In 1941 it took over Brunswick Radio 
Corp.—the company which gave Kapp 
his start—from Warner Bros. Pictures, 
Inc. From this, Decca got the well- 
known “Brunswick” label, plus some 
6,000 titles in the Brunswick, Vocalion, 
and Melotone catalog. Decca’s buys 
have also included several music com- 
panies and the World Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc., which gave Decca a foothold 
in the radio transcription business. 

Decca has also gone in heavily for 

folk music and children’s records, as 
well as “talking books” and other non- 
musical recordings. Recently it began 
tapping a new m: arket that it thinks has 
a he appy future: It is work cing up a series 
of 88 educational albums for schools. 
These will comprise standard school 
literary standbys narrated by Crosby, 
Ginger Rogers, and other stars. 
e Parent Bought Out—By 1938, Decca 
was in a sound enough position to buy 
out the holdings of British Decca. Per- 
share earnings over the past few vears 
have varied from 58¢ in 1940 to $1.33 
in 1943 ( ne adjusted for a stock 
split in 1946) 

Up until the deal with the First Na- 
tional, Decca’s business expansion had 
been financed mainly through its own 
earnings. Now that it has $4-million in 
reserve funds to dip into, how will 








Decca use them? The answe: 
under wraps. 
e Where Will Money Go?—So far 
company has only borrowed $2-mill 
at a 3% interest rate. Out of this, 
million has gone to pay off a prior b 
loan from Marine Midland and C} 
National. It will use the second mill 
for undisclosed purposes. Decca 
call on the remaining $2-million 
six-year period. Meanwhile it is pay 
4% interest on this unused sum. 
The trade wonders what Decca ha 
mind. Kapp talked of expansion 
he made the deal, but he hasn’t ef 
orated since. Some observers thin] 


unlikely that the money will 
further physical expansion. ‘They p 
out that currently Decca has se 


plants across the country with a c 
fortable capacity of some 400,000 pr 
ings a day on a two-shift basis. Its 
ployee s number more than 3,000. 
the company has recently talked 
being “over our growing pains’ and 
having no plans for physical expans 
for a while to come. 

e What’s Ahead—Decca, of course, 
there’s no link between the loan ; 
the Petrillo ban—a statement the tr 
accepts. With capital expansion 
Petrillo more or less ruled out, the | 
seems to come down to this: 

(1) A housecleaning of old obli 
tions, and 

Insurance for a future that 
prices, supplies, dealer and consut 
acceptance, and who knows what wov 
into it. 

Petrillo undeniably is there, too. | 
Decca uniquely has never turned \ 
pale at the sight of him. Even in § 
past taut weeks—when competitors 
frantically cutting all the master 
ords they could— Decca stockpiled wi 
out undue haste. 

e Kapp’s Advantage—One reason is 


tI 


Jack Kapp—if he has to—can alwé 
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ye to terms with Petrillo more easily 
9 the other members of the Big 
ee. For Decca, unlike RCA Victor 
Columbia, has no corporate links 
h the radio broadcasting business. 
us Kapp is in the position of being 
: to settle on one issue: phonograph 
rds. Columbia and Victor—indirect- 
have to worry about radio, too. 

for actual backlog, Decca has the 
sby works; old or new, they’re a 
shty fortification. 
Also in Decca’s stockpile is the 
mgs of Our Time” series of 25 al- 
ms, an anthology of hits from 1917 
1942. Plus others. 
Should all this prove insufficient, 
ca has a fine ace in the hole: first 
ck at the master records of British 
wea Via an exchange arrangement. 
gesar Comes Twice—This is the sec- 
{ time in five years that the record- 
industry has gone to bat with James 
sat Petrillo. In 1942 his union put 
same clamps on new recordings. 
e shutdown lasted for more than 
years before the industry as a whole 


































thic ged an agreement on royalty pay- 
‘or byggets with Petrillo. 
| Cj hat time Decca was the first major 


ding company to break the ranks; 
igned with Petrillo in the fall of 
4. But Decca remarks that even 
rng the duration of the 1942-43 ban, 
company succeeded in doing quite 
gm! Total sales in 1941, the year 
ware the ban, ran $8.2-million. Dur- 
1942 and 1943 they climbed up to 
million and then $11.2-million. 


’ p#TO MERGER RUMORS 


For two months rumors have been 
ng the Detroit Athletic Club that 
1; q@ew auto merger is in the making. 
tkard Motor Car Co. and Nash-Kel- 
itor supposedly were getting set to 
m up. 

(his week the rumor got a nation- 
le airing on Walter Winchell’s Sun- 
night broadcast. That immediately 
ught some improvements and varia- 
ns on the original. In Cleveland, for 
tance, the word was that Studebaker 
, geld also be in; that Kaiser-Frazer was 
“#ing—but hadn’t been asked. 

1) 4@ctually, the Packard-Nash rumors 
e some grounds. Insiders know that 
two companies have been talking 
ut a get-together. That deal isn’t 
d; but there isn’t much life in it. 


. 


W“@WVhat seems to have brought the gos- 
. into the open was a statement that 
; ,gprge T. Christopher, Packard presi- 
; me, made to_ his workers last week. 
a istopher said the company would 


e enough steel in 1948 to make 50% 
100% more cars than it did in 1947. 
was referring to a deal Packard is 

‘1 king out with a steel supplier; but, 
yg isinterpretation, some in the trade 
“Bived at merger. 
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Jow to Shush 
ee 


shipping room 


Here is an intercommunicating system (private 
—plus amplified) that’s designed for use wher- 
ever Customer contacts are made. It’s confidential 
at your end. You speak quietly into the mouth 
piece of the handset. Your voice is relayed over 
any One or all of several loud speakers . . . in the 
shipping room, on the garage floor, in the yard 





THE NEW IM-3 
INTERCOMMUNICATION ... wherever you choose. The answer to your 


question is made directly from the floor, from 
anywhere in a wide area around the speaker, for 
the speaker also serves as a hi-sensitivity micro- 
phone. The reply comes back to you over the 
receiver of the handset . . . for you alone to hear 
- + privately. You control the volume. 


SYSTEM 













Write for complete detailsof the Stromberg-Carlson 
IM-3 Intercommunicating Master Station System. 
Stromberg-Carlson Company, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


For use in factory, shipping rooms, receiving depart- 
ments, loading and unloading platforms, tool rooms, 
sales and credit departments . . . Garages, between 
service manager and service floor, grease racks, parts 
department, etc. ... Parking Stations ... Laundries... 
Dry Cleaning Establishments ... Super Markets... and 
many others, 
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efficiency . . . are three of the prime factors 
responsible for the good performance of Lamb 
Electric Motors. Because of this outstanding 
performance, Lamb Electric Motors are going in- 


to more and more of America’s finest products, 


——__. ___ a — 


“Stainless in my 


JESSOP STEEL COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


e that signifies 
eo) £21: performance: 





Eleclée 


Special design . . . exacting methods... high 





This small sturdy motor can be 
readily adapted to a wide 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY CaO ST SRE en, 
KENT, OHIO 





rractionat nonseower MOTORS 





product?” 


DON'T DECIDE unti! you investigate 


JESSOP Stainless-Clad 


The Economy Stainless Steel 


Would use of stainless add too much to the price 
of your product? Before deciding, look into the 
cost of making it from JESSOP Stainless-Clad 
Steel. In addition to cost of material you will 
want to analyze your production costs—bearing 
in mind that JESSOP Stainless-Clad Steel requires 
no coating, plating, or other surface preparation 
to make it rust and tarnish proof. 

The surface of your product is the principal 
consideration in attracting buyers. JESSOP Stain- 
less-Clad Steel provides your product with a 
lustrous stainless surface that lasts a lifetime, yet 
uses only 1/10 as much stainless as solid stainless 
sheets. JESSOP engineers will help you deter- 
mine your final costs. 














store and warehouse to Unio 





College; will continue to occup 


them on a long-term lease. 


Federated Department Stores 
ing ahead with its program of 
its real-estate holdings—while stay 
them under lease (BW—Nov.15’47.» 
Last week the long-rumored sale of ¢] 
Brooklyn store and warehouse of Ab; 
ham & Straus to Union Colle 
Schenectady, was completed. 

e Complex—The deal was a rather 
plicated one. ‘The property involved \ 
not owned by either A.&S. or bed 
ated. It was held by the Abrast R 
Corp., which, in turn, was own 
individual descendants of the 
founders. 

So Federated bought all of th 
standing stock of Abrast from its oy 
ers for $4.7-million. The shares we 
immediately sold to Union’s Holdir 
Corp.—the college’s investment aff 
—for $4.9-million. 

Only $360,000 of the college en 
ment funds were involved. The 
of the money came from a $50) 
bank loan and from sale to the Fi 
table Life Assurance Society of $S}-n 
lion of 30-year mortgage bonds P; 
of the proceeds of this issue was ust 
to pay off outstanding Abrast bonds 
e Terms—The store and warehouse wi 
immediately leased back to A.&S. f 
30 years, with two 25-year renewal 0 
tions. A.&S. guarantees interest a1 
amortization on the liens; all but abo 
$3-million will be paid off during t 
first 30-year term, the rest in the ne 
25 vears. In addition, Union will ¢g 
income on its $360,000 investment 
the rate of 4% ($14,400 a vear) for t] 
first 11 years, $20,000 a vear for tl 
next 19 years, $50,000 a vear for t 
first 25-year renewal period, and $104 
000 a year for the next 25-vear peri 

This isn’t Union’s first venture in 
this type of investment. About 24 ve: 
ago it bought virtually all of the r 
estate property of Allied Stores Cor 
for about $16-million (BW —Jun.9'4 
p76). 

e Solution—Such investments in rr 
property have been increasingly pop 
lar with colleges and universities in 
cent vears. They have been subjected 
a nasty squeeze: Costs of operation 4 
skyrocketing; income from endowme 
funds has Shenk because of decliniq 
bond vields (BW—Aug.16'47,p22). | 
vield obtainable from income-producit 
business property is considerably m 
than that from high-grade bonds. 

The retailer benefits, too. He is d 
posing of high-value real estate in wh 
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Ol 


ell 


ben is a static—or even dying—section 
a city. Due to the present realty 
om, he usually makes a good profit— 
jong-term capital gain on which his 
,isa maximum of 25%. And he can 
duct the rent from his income fo 
, purposes. 
Loophole?—But this type of transac- 
n is distinctly out of favor in Wash- 
ston. ‘Treasury and congressional tax 
sperts agree that, no matter who bene- 
s from these deals, the government is 
re to be a big loser (BW —Jan.26'46, 
7). Reason: Rental paid on the prop- 
ty is a deductible business expense for 
¢ lessee; as income of a nonprofit edu- 
tional institution it is tax-exempt for 
e landlord. 
Congress is up in arms against what 
regards as a “‘loophole” in the tax 
ws. The House Ways & Means Com- 
ittee held hearings on the subject 
ing the special session just ended, 
| hold more. ‘The committce’s Re- 
pblican majority has indicated that 
¢ loophole would be stuffed if any 
yw could be found to stuff it. 
It’s still not certain how that can be 
ne. Committce members say that 
ey have no intention of restricting the 
leges’ tax-exempt status. So what- 
et restrictions are adopted will hit the 
siness enterprises involved. 





EADS INSURANCE GROUP 


he Institute of Life Insurance, public re- 
fons organization for the life insurance 
siness, has chosen Edwin W. Craig, presi- 
t of National Life & Accident Co., as 
new chairman. Craig has been a director 
the institute for two years, is now a 
ember of its executive committee. He 
s spent his entire business career with 
tional Life. Also, he is board chairman 
Station WSM in Nashville, Tenn. 

At his new post, Craig succeeds Leroy A. 
hcoln, president of the Metropolitan Life 
surance Co. 
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An increasing Factor 
in World Trade 


Pacific Northwest ports — gateways to Alaska and 


the Orient — with ships and cargo planes girdling the 
e Cc 

globe - are becoming increasingly important in world 

trade. Through them flows the commerce of many lands 


— imports and exports vital to American prosperity. 


Servir g the financial needs of this growing foreign 
trade, the Seattle-First National Bank brings to the 
assistance of its customers the facilities of 43 banking 
offices in the State of Washington and experience 


covering more than three quarters of a century. 


If your interest in foreign trade inciudes operations 
in and through the Pacific Northwest, we will gladly 
confer with you. 


A QUARTERLY PUBLICATION of this Bank, giving 
a careful review and digest of business and industrial 
conditions in the Pacific Northwest, will be mailed to 
you regularly upon request. 

ESTABLISHED 1870 — RESOURCES OVER $650,000,000 











SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 






Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Member Federal Reserve System 
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Oy MYSTIK 


Here’s the best method the oil in- 
dustry ever found to remind you 
to change oil and have your car 
greased. It’s a Myst1K CHEK-TAap. 
Mystik “‘Self-Stik”’ Printed labels 
serve business thousands of ways. 
Stick to practically any surface in- 
stantly without moistening, peel 
off clean. Write for information on 
this and many other Mystik prod- 
ucts, sales ideas and cost-cutting 
methods. 
MYSTIK Tape for home uvse— 
at stores everywhere 
MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 
™ 2646 N. Kildare, Chicago 39 . 
Offices in Principal Cities a 








The Cost Reduction Show 





Cleveland Auditorium 


JANUARY 12-16, 1948 





+. 


Fer conference program and hotel reser- 
vations, address CLAPP & POLIAK, INC. 
Empire State Bldg. New York City 1 
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If you divide the Business Week index of business activity into Standard & Poor’s 90)-st 
price index, you get the above ratio; it shows the sharp downhill trend of stock trad 
faith in the future of the country’s current economic boom 


Wall Street Lacks Confidence} 


Despite plenty of bullish news—good business, good profit 
good dividends—stock prices have been in the doldrums all yea 


Bond prices weak at year’s end; 


The stock market will begin 1948 

suffering from exactly the same ailment 
that plagued it at the start of 1947: an 
acute case of cold feet. 
e Contrast—Business has boomed 
throughout the year. Commodity prices 
have gone through the roof. And yet the 
stock price averages have flopped around 
disconsolately within a 25-point trading 
range. This week, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials stood a scant five points above 
their level of Dec. 31, 1946. 


Obviously, it’s not lack of good news 


that’s holding the market down. It’s 
lack of confidence. And until traders 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 150.3 149.4 150.5 147.6 
Railroad, 43.3 41.9 41.1 48.6 
Utility .. 67.3 66.8 68.0 80.9 
Bonds 


Industrial 119.4 119.2 119.7 123.1 
Railroad. 105.2 105.1 104.6 113.3 


Utility .. 113.5 113.4 114.6 1115 





Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp, 
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ing any real difference in stock pricq Moc 
e Fuzzy—Most market students dor : 
like to talk in terms of confidence ie 19: 






lack of it. They consider it a fuzzy co 
cept—which it is, of course. They »: 
fer to deal with earnings, discount rat 
and the technical factors in mark 
action. 180 
But any analysis of the present mark 
has to start and end with the questic 
of confidence. All the other ingredien 
for a boom in stocks are there—recor 
breaking production, record-breaki 
earnings and dividends, buying pow 
that seems almost limitless, The on 
thing lacking is the happy faith th 
makes the public swarm into W: 40 
Street with checkbook in hand. ‘Th 
is conspicuously absent. 
e Index—You can get a rough measu 
of what is happening to confidence | 
dividing an index of stock prices by : 
index of business, For example, take t! 
ratio of the Standard & Poor’s 90-sto 
index to the Business Week Index 4 
Business Activity (chart). 
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This shows plainly that speculati soe 
confidence hit the skids right after t! on 





market made its top in May, 1944 
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tock prices didn’t break sharply until 
the following September, but confi- 
jence, as measured by this index, was 
ading rapidly all through the summer. 
so far, it has shown no significant re- 
every. The end of the year finds it 
aly a shade above last spring’s low. 
+Good News—Just at the moment, 
‘hings look a bit brighter in Wall Street. 
[he traditional year-end rally (BW— 
Dec.20°47,p84) has arrived—belatedly 
but no less welcome. The rails have 
wudged their way through last July’s 
igh, to the delight of the bulls. The 
adustrials are trying to work into posi- 
ion for another test of the ceiling on 
heir long-established trading range. 

But the real test is yet to come. If 
he industrials fail to get through the 
veiling, the market almost surely will 
tart sinking again. And that will add 
ne more discouragement to Wall 
street’s already faltering faith. 


wee 















bonds Bearish 


Bond prices at year-end are a bad 
men for the securities markets of 1948. 
Bonds are still on the defensive, al- 
though the pressure now isn’t as great 
is it has been. Prices may not drop 
Mauch more, but they aren’t likely to 
miage any sort of real recovery in the 
frst half of next vear. Treasury debt 
@etirement policy will see to that. 



















fide Precedents—In the past, trouble in 
the bond market has meant trouble for 
‘Catocks. In 1937, for instance, bond 







ields began to rise during January. By 
\pril, they had gained 32 basis points. 
The stock market break began in 


average is now around 2.87%. Before 
this year’s rise began, it stood at about 


2.53%. ‘Treasury taxable long-term 
bonds now yield 2.38%. This repre- 


sents a rise of about 21 basis points. 


Commodities Mixed 


Industrial prices show the strongest 
trend in the commodity markets at the 
end of 1947—and this adds just one 
more complication to businessmen’s 
thinking on price policy (page 19). 

Decided firmness is manifest in met- 

als and products fabricated of metals. 
These are the industries in which con- 
fidence in prospects is the highest—and 
purchasing agents are acting accord- 
ingly. That helps account for the sus- 
tained uptrend in the index of com- 
modities other than farm products and 
foods (chart, below)—for these ‘‘other’ 
prices are mainly industrial. 
e Weakness in Wheat—The farm-and- 
food groups get off into the new year 
on a less buoyant note—although they 
are far from weak. Wheat, in particular, 
is suffering from the jitters. 

Most immediate of wheat traders’ 
worries is the congressional investiga- 
tion into speculation. More deep seated, 
however, are worries over supplies early 
in 1948 and crop prospects later 

Bulls are afraid grain held off the 
market for tax purposes may be pressed 
for sale after the turn of the year. And 
they got a bit of a jolt from the govern- 
ment’s first forecast on the 1948 winter 
wheat harvest; Dec. 1 eondition indi- 
cated a possible yield of nearly 840,- 
000,000 bu. 


e Significance—If wheat runs into trou- 


























s c@™March. A year later, the Dow-Jones in- 

mafmglustrials had lost 49%. ble, a lot of other prices may be dragged 
icq’ ~Moody’s AAA corporate bond yield down along with it. 
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mgressional probe of speculation, but still don’t share the doldrums with stocks 
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SYSTEMS SALESMEN 


OFFICE APPLIANCE, 
PRODUCTION, OR 
MANAGEMENT MEN 














Exclusive Distributorships 






and Profitable Sales Openings 






Now Available 






Take advantage of this excel- 





lent opportunity to distribute 






and sell two outstanding prod- : 






ucts in the business records 
field: PRODUC-TROL—the 


unique system of visible con- 










trol now in use by more than 
8500 companies: SIGNALOK— 


the most amazing improvement 


= oer 2 





in visible record equipment in 








25 years... just introduced by 







the Wassell Organization. 













Check the advantages of being as- 
sociated with our Company. 






[] Business of your own 





Protected territories 





' 
C) Top income for men of initiative | 
! 
Products nationally advertised 







Direct mail advertis:ig 








Equipment competitively price J 





Many protected patented features 






Cooperation of parent company 





] Progressive, young organization 











If you are interested in these splendid 
opportunities write fully—only those 
offering complete details will be cen- 
sidered. Your reply will be held in strict 
confidence. 






F. LLOYD WASSELL. 
WASSELL 
ORGANIZATION 


INC, 


WESTPORT © CONNECTICUT 


President 
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HEAVY TURNOUT; Employees voted 94% for union shop in American Woolen’s mills 


Rising Tide of NLRB Elections 


Government board pushed to keep up with petitions for 
vion-shop balloting; larger staff needed. Field men and unions put 
blame for situation on Taft-Hartley law requirement. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
has been able, so far, to keep its head 
above water—despite a  Taft-Hartley 
flood of NLRB cases. But as it winds up 
1947 it isn’t so sure that it won’t be 
swamped by the swelling tide. 

e Heavy Boston Vote—Last week the 
board’s Boston regional office was hard 
put in holding the largest union-shop 


election so far—among C.I.O. textile 
workers in 2] American Woolen Co 


mills in 14 cities. It had to poll about 
20,000 employees on whether they 
wanted union-shop negotiations with 
the company. With voting in 20 mills 
completed, the NLRB count showed 
17,130 for, 1,089 against 

Altogether, the NLRB office in Bos 
ton has been asked to hold 102 union 
shop polls for the ‘Textile Workers 
Union of America (C.1.0.) that’s going 
to mean arranging elections for a total 
of 60,000 woolen and worsted industry 


employees before Feb. l—when New 
England T.W.U.A. contracts expire 
After that, T.W.U.A. wants 100 more 


union-shop elections for cotton textiles 
locals. And T.W.U.A. is only one of 
manv unions doing business with NLRB 
in New England. 


64 


In other regions, NLRB is running 

just as far behind on union-shop elec- 
tions as in New England. 
e Elections Drag—Just after the T-H 
law became effective, elections in the 
New England area were being set 10 
days to two weeks +tter petitions wer 
hled. Now filings are piling up at « 
rate that’s push:ng elections back fur- 
ther and further. 

l'o cope with this probiem, the Bos 
ton regional libor poard has been ‘¢e- 
cruiting and training college students 
to bolster its staff. With thousands of 
elections of all kinds expected during 
1945, it considers this augmented force 
of inspectors indispensable. 

NLKRB field men—and the unions— 
put the blame for the slowdown on the 
union-shop election requirement of the 
T-H law. Nationally, NLRB ran nearly 
500 behind in union-shop elections dur- 
ing November. The board began the 
month with 138 elections pending, and 
got 600 new applications. It was able to 
close only 112 union-shop cases during 
the month. 

e No Padding—So far, there’s no evi- 
dence that the flood of union-shop elec- 
tion petitions has been due to a labor 


desire to pad NLRB’s docket. Reg 
offices say that requests to poll w 
on the union shop are genuine. T) 
not trumped up cases to bear out la 
warning in mid-1947—that NLRB \ 
soon founder under the red-tape 
added load of new T-H cases. 

One indication: Unions piled 
heavy victories in every union-shop 
tion held in November. The ave 
vote was from 90% to 95% to aut! 
ize officers to demand the union s 
in collective bargaining. 

Since the T-H law went into eff 
only one union-shop election has ended 
in defeat for the petitioner. That wa 
held Dec. 5 at the Cornell-Dubilic; 
Electrical Corp.'s main plant in Provi 
dence, R. I. Petitioner was the Intec: 
national Brotherhood of Electrica 
Workers (A.F.L.). Its defeat (649-333 
was due to a special set of cir 
stances, and can’t be considered typical 
e Bargaining Petitions—Except fo 
uniou-shop elections, NLRB has prett; 
well held its own. Last month the board 
closed 325 pre-T-H law petitions and 
175 post-l-H law petitions for bargain 
ing elections. It received only 488 ney 
ones and ended the month with a 12 
case dent in its backlog. But it can’t ex 
pect to keep this pace unless it aug 
ments its staff. 

Reason: Many of the 325 old cases 
were closed under a blanket dismissal 
because they involved unions not eligi 
ble to process cases before NLRB. If 
you disregard these routine closings 
the figures show NLRB’s caseload 
higher at the end of the month than 
on Nov. 1. 

e NLRB Docket—A breakdown of thi 
NLRB docket shows: 

Pre-T-H Cases—There 
cases pending on Aug. 22, when the 
T-H law went into effect. Of these, 
1,153 still were on NLRB’s docket Dec 
1. Many of the 687 cases erased from 
the books were blanket dismissals. due 
to noncertification, or because foremer 
were involved. 

Election Cases—On Sept. 30, NLRB 
had 1,603 bargaining petitions pending 
Br Dec. 1, the docket showed 2,651 
elections to be held including 1;498 new 
petitions. During October the board got 
340 petitions for bargaining elections. 
139 for union shop authorizations, anc 
45 for decertifications. It held 58 bar 
gaining elections, 31 union-shop polls, 
and five decertification votes. During 
November there were 488 petitions for 
bargaining elections, and 153 polls 
taken; 600 union-shop vote requests 
were received, and 112 elections held: 
and 36 decertification tests were sought, 
and six held. 

Add to this the growing load of 
other board business—including 930 un 
fair labor practice charges filed sinc: 
Aug. 22—and it’s clear that NLRB ha 
reason for its grim view of 1948. 
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arriers Worry 


Possibility of union tug-of- 
ar, with management in mid- 
» causes railroads more con- 
m than contract demands. 


Mediation in the wage dispute be- 
een railroads and three operating 
therhoods stood stock still this week. 
er a month of parleys supervised by 
» National Mediation Board, talks 
re suspended for the holidays. When 
y resume on Jan. 5, battlefronts of 
» opposing parties will show little 
ange from original lines. 
ioNS WANT a 30% wage boost, 
about 36¢ an hour. They also want 
in additional raise for employees lim- 
ited to yard and hostling work, and 
concessions on certain work-rules. 
RRIERS OFFER the 154¢ hourly pay 
gaise and four work-rule changes 
ready accepted by other railroad 
Munionists (BW-—Sep.6’47,p93; Nov. 
22’47,p19). They argue that they 
macan’t do any more for the three 
soups now negotiating with the car- 
riers than they did for the others. 
faking Part—The unions in the talks 
p the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
ieers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
emen & Enginemen, and the small 
itchmen’s Union of North America. 
feether, they represent 125,000 rail- 
ud employees in the operating group. 
a mail poll completed this week, a 
wy majority favored a strike. Officers 
re authorized to set the date—but put 
% any walkout order “at least until 
Re: the holidays.” 
wit’s highly unlikely that a strike will 
ordered even then. If mediation 


meaks down, partics are bound by the 


ilway Labor Act to other steps: they 
must accept arbitration or place the dis- 
ie in the hands of a fact-finding board 


ned by the President. Workers could 


ike, legally, only after the fact-finding 


ED. 
Bbalk—The 154¢ hourly raise and work- 
fle changes accepted by other ail 


Mions were arrived at through arbitra- 
@on. The three brotherhoods balked at 


settlement when their contracts 
we up for negotiation. They de- 
nded special treatment, holding that 
cy are under different wage and job 
MeCWOTKS. 
Many observers of railroad labor 
ionism accepted this argument with 


Mervations. To them, the brother- 


ods’ demand for a better settlement 
1 significant sign. Old railroad union 
eups have been tossed out of the 
ndow. There’s a new lineup in the 
iking, based on similarities in eco- 
mic interests. And already there is a 
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lf you want ANY PART of this Picture 


= you can have it made at 


TAFT-PEIRCE 


Fussy work like this, produced to the designs of leading air- 
craft engine builders—intricate and minuscule parts, micro- 
scopically machined to gage tolerances—this work is pure 
poison to many plants. 

But it’s a staple diet ‘for the Taft-Peirce Contract Manufactur- 
ing Division. No matter how exacting the work, Taft-Peirce 
has the men, machines, and methods to produce anything 
from a single part to carload shipments—and to build the 
tools, gages, and fixtures to hold production 
exactly to specification. You can get a com- 
prehensive picture of these men and ma- 
chines—and the 400,000 square foot domain 
of the Taft-Peirce Contract Division— simply 
by writing for a copy of the latest edition of 
the famous book shown at 





right. Address The Ta‘t-Peirce Send for this famous 
Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. poor ec 


“TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE.”’ 


---for engineering, tooling, contract manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 
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AN EXAMPLE OF 
BARNES & REINECKE 
PRODUCT 5TYLING 





Free... write for full-color brochure 
and step-by-step procedure to 
use in improving your product. 

STAFF OF OVER 200 + OUR 14TH GREAT YEAR 


BARNES & REINECKE inc. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 


| 282 E. OHIO, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Cramer Posture Cramer Dealers 
Chairs in use Everywhere. 

all over the Your inquiries 
world. are invited 











Cramer manufactures a chair for 
every seated worker. Over 50 
models plus special designs to 
fit individual needs. 


Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1212 Campbell Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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MERGER 


Food Manufacturing Company desires to 
merge with another successful company 
that has the capital necessary to complete 
our expansion program 


We are a company with over 50 years of progres- 
sive operations, with a sound national distribution, 


diversified line, and establisihed brands. Our plan 
is a modern building, ideally situated and our 
manufacturing facilities are the most efficient 
available. Our volume has averaged $3 millior 
per year. Principals only, please write 

Box 3364, Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y¥. 




















jockeying for leadership in the im- men unions, rumored many tim 






































































portant bloc of railroad operating past, is now being discussed ew 
unionists. ¢ How Far?—The big poser now ;_ |, 
e Parting of the Ways—Last year, far will the Robertson-Johnston N 
Alvaney Johnston, president of the to overshadow the 154¢ settle: ic 
B.L.E., and A. F. Whitney, head of The fact that they’re making ation 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, for more has made rank-and-file: 
were a tight team. As joint leaders of unhappy with the Whitney term, | roy 
the 1946 railroad strike, they met all trainmen had _ been promised ey ¢ 
comers until they were forced to retreat B.R.T. would come up with wo 
by a presidential attack (BW —Jun.1’46, changes or would stop the train john 
pl5). Since then, their paths have If the Robertson-Johnston dh. dist: 
forked. really wants to get out front in ting 
After a brief flirting with C.I.O., unionism, it obviously can’t bac Coal 
Whitney has moved with his union into ‘This might forecast a union tug-o! tcher 
working closer with the Order of Rail- with rail management in the n follov 
way Conductors. Johnston has veered The carriers are worried more ab inted 
very close to D. B. Robertson and the _ this than they are about current cont we c: 
B.L.F.&E. A merger of the two crew- demands. re 
ttoa 
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Kaiser-Frazer Shares Production Kitty 


Cost— 

Employees of the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. _ took no part in any wildcat work std of 
were $748,665 richer this Christmas. _ pages. 40-mi 
Members of the United Auto Workers @ Cars Equal Cash—The first “kitts sum 
(C.1.0.) received year-end checks for divided last December, came to $5 Jeast 
shares in a $650,859 production fund. 036. Checks averaged $41.82 (B\WHM.Ww 
Secretaries, executives, and other per- Dec.14’46,p90). The high 1947 timate 
sonnel not covered by the U.A.W. con- _ was derived principally from productif Lewis 
tract got slices of a special $97,776 of 125,655 autos during the year. reeme 








bonus melon. In all, 10,228 of Kaiser- Average payments this year amountfnsions 


Frazer's current 16,168 employees re- to $72.16. Some checks were for a mi creat 
ceived checks in the week before Christ- imum of $92.77. These went to work@@e tern 
mas. present for all 252 shifts. descr 

The “production — kitty’—Security —e “No Precedent”—Kaiser-Frazer volufistry y 









tarily added the bonus plan for n 
U.A.W. employees this year. Its g¢ 


Trust Fund—was set up in the com- 
pany’s 1946 contract with U.A.W. The 
company puts $5 into it for every Kaiser was to give comparable bonus che 
or Frazer shipped from Willow Run. — to all personnel. However, Edgar 
Shares go to all production workers who _ Kaiser, K.-F. vice-president and gene 
meet eligibility rules: a record showing manager, warned that the volunt: 
the men “at work 90% of the time, were bonus plan “‘is not to be construed a 
at least.90 days on the payroll, and precedent for the future.” 
<% 
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ewis on Pensions 


Mine chief demands prompt 
ion on old-age pensions out 
'@ royalty fund. Operators hope 
‘iffey can bargain sum down. 


john L. Lewis may have his eye fixed 
‘CW, distant horizons, but he’s not for- 
tting his own back yard. 
Coal management was an interested 
itcher as Lewis broke with the A.F.L. 
followed intently all the clews which 
OPE inted toward a new Lewis-led organ- 
ng campaign (BW—Dec.20'47,p86). 
\s the coal operators could point 
tto anyone, Lewis is no Communist. 
it time has placed him and the Com- 
ynist-dominated unions in the C.1.O. 
the same position on important do- 
etic and foreign issues. So the coal 
mpanics could tell management in 
her industries not to be surprised if 
wis and labor's left-wing worked 
sely together. 
Pension Suggestion—But it was evi- 
mt this week that, despite his plans 
rthe future, Lewis had some immedi- 
et plans for coal. That news broke 
a meeting of the trustees of the 
hited Mine Workers Health & Wel- 
re Fund. These men administer the 
count created by a 10¢-per-ton royalty 
all coal mined under the U.M.W. 
tract. Lewis himself is one of the 
ree trustees. He proposed that the 
md provide a $1,200-a-year pension 
r coal miners who reach the age of 
}after 20 years of service in the pits. 
e suggested further that if the dime- 
mon royalty was not enough to finance 
$100-a-month retirement plan, the 
valty be increased. 
The Lewis demand was made 
hisquely on E:zra Van Horn, who rep- 
ents the operators in the fund’s ad- 
nistration. 
Cost—Industry estimates place the 
StGist of a $1,200 annual pension at 
'40-million. ‘The operators figure that 
Itt¥Wis sum could not be piled up without 
least a 40¢ per-ton royalty tax. 
B\WM.W. officials retort that such an 
to/@imate is “wildly exaggerated.” 
ICUGM# Lewis has indicated that unless an 
reement is reached soon on miner 
un GRnsions, a “national emergency” might 
created. A “national emergency” is 
TK@M@e term used in the ‘Taft-Hartley act 
describe a work stoppage in an in- 
stry vital to the national welfare. 
nGMBargaining in View—The industry 
e@inferees are sure Lewis is serious about 
h ting up a generous retirement SyS- 
iT fim for coal miners early in 1948. How- 
ne@@er, they are inclined to regard the 
200 figure as an asking price. They 
| ag™pe it can be bargained down without 
strike. 
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COOLERS 


Cost per employe per day: 
About the price of half 
a stick of gum. 


CORDLEY & HAYES 


443.FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 


In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd.. _Grane, Ltd. 
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Free... write for full-color brochure 
and step-by-step procedure to 
use in improving your product. 

STAFF OF OVER 200 « OUR 14TH GREAT YEAR 


BARNES & REINECKE inc. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 


| 232 E. OHIO, CHICAGO 11, ILL. | 
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Cramer Posture Cramer Dealers 
Chairs in use Everywhere. 
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Cramer manufactures a chair for 
every seated worker. Over 60 
models plus special designs to 
fit individual needs. 


(Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Food Manufacturing Company desires to 
merge with another successful company 
that has the capital necessary to complete 


our expansion program 


We are a company with over 50 years of progres- 
sive operations, with a sound national distribution 


diversified line, and establisihed brands. Our plant 
is a modern building, ideally situated, and our 
manufacturing facilities are the most efficient 
available. Our volume has averaged $3 millior 
per year. Principals only, please write 

Box 3364, Business Week 
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jockeying for leadership in the im- 
portant bloc of railroad operating 
unionists. 

e Parting of the Ways—Last year, 
Alvaney Johnston, president of the 
B.L.E., and A. F. Whitney, head of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
were a tight team. As joint leaders of 
the 1946 railroad strike, they met all 
comers until they were forced to retreat 
by a presidential attack (BW —Jun.1°46, 
pl5). Since then, their paths have 
forked. 

After a brief flirting with C.I.O., 
Whitney has mova «ith kis. union into 
working closer with the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. Johnston has veered 
very close to D. B. Robertson and the 
B.L.F.&E. A merger of the two crew- 






















the 
at 


men unions, rumored many tim 
past, is now being discussed 
e How Far?~ the big poser now : . |] 
far will the Robertson-Johnston 
to overshadow the 154¢ sctt! n 
The fact that they're making 
for more has made rank-and-filc 
unhappy with the Whitney tern | 
trainmen had _ been promise: 
B.R.T. would come up with wo 
changes or would stop the train 

If the Robertson-Johnston 
really wants to get out front in 1 
unionism, it obviously can’t bac 
This might forecast a union tug-o! 
with rail management in the midd 
The carriers are worried more abo 
this than they are about current co 
demands. 
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ewis on Pensions | ae 
Mine chief demands prompt iF YOU WANT 


ion on old-age pensions out | : 

royalty fund. Operators hope , ) 

‘ifey can bargain sum down. FEWER OFFICE ERRORS 
John L. Lewis may have his eye fixed Pe 
, distant horizons, but he’s not for- 


tting his own back yard. 

Coal management was an interested 

itcher as Lewis broke with the A.F.L. 
followed intently all the clews which 
DOM inted toward a new Lewis-led organ- 
‘Wing campaign (BW- Dec.20'47,p86). 
\s the coal operators could point 
tto anyone, Lewis is no Communist. 
st time has placed him and the Com- 
ynist-dominated unions in the C.1.O. 
the same position on important do- 
gstic and foreign issues. So the coal 
mpanics could tell management in 
her industries not to be surprised if 
wis and labor's left-wing worked 
sely together. 
Pension Suggestion—But it was evi- 
nt this week that, despite his plans 
rthe future, Lewis had some immedi- 
t plans for coal. ‘That news broke 
a meeting of the trustees of the 
nited Mine Workers Health & Wel- 
e Fund. These men administer the 
count created by a 10¢-per-ton royalty 
ball coal mined under the U.M.W. 
ntract. Lewis himself is one of the 
trustees. He proposed that the 
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George M. Humphrey 


Advisory Panel Ready for Work 


Lewis A, Lapham 





Charles E. Wilson 


Top management-labor group, set up by T-H law to counsel 
mediation service in national emergency. cases, to meet soon. It will 


help more on broad policies than on day-to-day matters. 


The new National Labor-Manage- 

ment Pane) created by the Taft-Hartley 
law is getting set for its important job: 
to advise the Federal Mediation & Con- 
ciliation Service on methods, policies, 
and procedures of settling disputes. Its 
personnel, six outstanding men from 
each side, was announced last week by 
President ‘Truman. 
e Aim—By law, the purpose of the new, 
top-flight panel is to “. . . advise in the 
avoidance of industrial controversies and 
the manner in which mediation and 
voluntary adjustment shall be adminis- 
tered, particularly with reference to con- 
troversies affecting the general welfare 
of the country.” 

Those appointed, and their terms: 

For Management—James Black, presi 
dent, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
vear; Benjamin F. Fairless, president, 
U.S. Steel Corp., three years; Paul G. 
Hoffman, president, Studebaker Corp., 
one vear; George M. Humphrey, presi 
dent, M. A. Hanna Co., two years; 
Louis Lapham, president, American 
Hawaiian Steamship Co., two vears; and 
Charles E. Wilson, president, General 
Electric Co., three vears. 

For Labor—Harvey Brown, president, 
International Assn. of Machinists (Ind.), 


one 
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one year; Clinton S. Golden, chief of 
the Labor Division of the American 
Mission for Aid to Greece, two years; 
William Green, president, A.F.L., three 
vears; Allan S. Haywood, vice-president, 
C.1.0., one year; William L. Hutch- 
eson, president, A.F.L. carpenters 
union, two years; and Philip Murray, 
president, C.I.O., three years. Brown 
formerly was an officer in A.F.L. 
Golden, former officer in the C.I.O. 
steelworkers’ union, is a close associate 
of Murray. Hence, for practical pur- 
poses, labor’s representatives on the 
panel are split 50-50 between A.F.L. 
and C.J.O. partisans. 

e Foresight—Significantly, the manage- 
ment men on the panel are from steel, 
auto, utility, shipping, coal, and elec- 
trical manufacturing industries. These 
are practically all the industries in which 
a national emergency might arise. Rail- 
roads are excluded because they do not 
come under the Taft-Hartley law. 

John L. Lewis’ coal miners have no 
name on the labor half of the panel, 
because of their breakaway from A.F.L. 
Also missing (some labor observers say 
significantly) is the name of Walter 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 









Murray, who put up the C.1.0 
apparently passed over Reuther. 
place he picked Haywood—for 
time Murray’s troubleshooter anc 
hand man in dealing with his 
e Broad Policies—It is unlikely, }x iy 
of the high caliber of the comn 
that the panel will get togethe: 
often. Hence, it will be more use! | ¢; 
Mediation & Conciliation Servic. ); 
rector Cyrus §. Ching on broad | 
matters than on day-to-day affai 
will be called on, particularly, fo: 
if a major, national emergency 
arises. Ching’s view of the T-H ; 
was that it created a functioning b 
able to deliver the goods in a pi: 
not just an advisory group such as ¢} 
set up by former Conciliation Servic 
Director Edgar L. Warren (BW -Oc 
18°47,p16). 

The new panel is expected to get t 
gether for the first time, to organize 
early next month. ; 











































FORD PAY-PLAY BOOST 


New, liberalized vacation and over 
time payment plans recently went int 
effect for salaried employees of For 
Motor Co. 

Under the new schedules, employec 
who have completed from 10 monthis t 
five years of service by Jan. 1 will recciy 
two-week vacations. Workers with les 
than ten months’ service will gel Th 
day for every month, or fraction of 
month, of service. Those with mor 
than five years’ service, and those wh 
earn $625 or more per month, will have 
three-week vacations. In case of sepa 
ration from the company before ‘an 
earned vacation is taken, the worker get 
money in lieu of the time. 

Employees also get an extra day fot 
any of six holidays falling within thei 
vacation periods. Another change speci 
fies that approved leaves of absence arc 
not deductible from earned vacatior 
time. 

New overtime payments have beer 
set up for personnel exempt from wag¢ 
and-hour rules. Such workers earnin 
less than $425 per month, for exampk 
will get time and a half; those earning 
between $425 and $525 will get time 
and a quarter. Straight time will go 
to those getting not less than $525 nor 
more than $624.99 per month. And 
employees earning $625 or over are not 
eligible for overtime compensation. 





The Pictures——Acme—58; Press 
Assn.—58, 68; Globe—50; Fabian 
Bachrach—61; Int. News—66; 
European—73; Randall W. Ab- 
bott—64; Cal-Pictures—68; Glad- 


stonc—68. 








Workers and now No. 2 man in C.1.O. 
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There's a new note of realism in the European Recovery Program. 





The cost of the plan Truman presented to Congress doesn’t differ 
much from the original Paris version. (It's down from about $19-billion to 


$17-billion.) 


But the Administration has shown unexpected regard for business. 





* 

Foreign traders have spotted these unpublicized points in Truman’s 
ERP Report. 

Procurement of goods for Europe will remain largely in private hands. 
Existing trade channels are to be used whenever possible, both here and 
abroad. Only a few items in short supply (such as grain) will be handled 
by U. S. government procurement agencies. 

Private investments in Europe get a sharp stress—and an incentive. 








Here’s the idea: Truman would guarantee up to $850-million of new private 
investment against loss from currency controls. Suppose you build a plant 
in France (with U: S. approval, of course). Two years later, say, the profits 


can't be converted into dollars. So the U. S. Treasury provides the dollars 
for you. The same holds true if your plant is nationalized and compensation 


is in francs. The guarantee runs for 14 years. 
8 


To ease the pressure on U. S. supplies, Truman would buy $7-billion 
worth in Canada and Latin America. Out of the $7-billion about $2.6-billion 
would be spent between April, 1948, and June, 1949. Here is how that 


would take the heat off our economy during the 15-month interval: 








All of the ERP iron ore requirements would come from outside the U. S:; 
in meat the figure would be 98%; sugar, 92%; timber, 74%; fats and 
oils, 68%; nitrogen fertilizer, 60%; bread grains, 53%. 

a 

At that, the U. S. will have to take quite a slice out of the domestic 
pie: We are counted on to supply 89% of the 700,000-ton total of dairy 
products; 86% out of $158-million in farm machinery; 86% of 20,000 
trucks. 

Also, the U. S. is slated to provide all the freight cars (20,000); steel 
equipment ($48-million); timber equipment ($17-million); electrical equip- 
ment ($95-million); and coal (48-million tons). 

e 


You can expect early moves to bolster Bizonia in Western Germany. 





Key step will be creation of a German “economic” government in 
Frankfurt. U.S. and British technical services are ready now to shift their 
offices from Berlin to the new “‘capital.”’ 

The problem is to build a strong administrative setup at Frankfurt 
without making it an actual government. A “‘political’’ label would prejudice 
attempts to achieve unification of all Germany later. 

a 

A stronger U. S. voice in Bizonia doesn’t mean basic policy changes. 

But two things will happen: 

(1) The Germans will get a freer hand to run industry; 

(2) The aggressive U. S. attack on Ruhr coal bottlenecks will be 
repeated on other industrial fronts. 

e 
The Schuman government in France is having trouble with its anti- 





inflation plan (page 73). 
De Gaullists and Communists are both fighting the government's 
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proposed measures. It’s largely spite. They don’t want Schuman to be 
too successful. 

But even if Mayer gets the breaks in the Chamber of Deputies, inflation 
still haunts France. 

With one hand the government is reducing inflationary pressures by 
more taxes and forced loans. 

With the other it is passing out a new 10% wage increase. Schuman 
wants to woo the support of anti-Communist workers. But it’s a flirtation 


with inflation at the same time. 
* 


French Socialist workers have set up a rival to the C. G. T. (General 
Federation of Labor). The new organization, C. G. T. Force Ouvriere, should 
get at least 1.5-million of the C. G. T.’s 6-million members. 

The Socialist group won’t have much trouble winning government 
employees and white-collar workers. 

But it will have a tough struggle to take over the heavy industries. 

Actually, Leon Jouhaux, top Socialist labor leader, didn’t want the 


split now. It didn’t make sense to him to hand the Communists the C. G. T. 
offices, press, and $700,000 bank account. He figured he could wrest 


control of the C. G. T. from the Reds within a year. 
But local union leaders forced his hand. They had had enough of 


Commie insults and strike tactics. 





* 
Washington thinks that Western Europe will get 16-million tons of 
Polish coal in 1948. That’s about what the ERP countries figured on at Paris. 








Warsaw has set a 68-million ton target for next year. Domestic con- 
sumption shouldn't take more than 42-million tons: 

This would leave 26-million for export. And only about 10-million of 
this is committed to Russia and the Soviet bloc. 

The Poles undoubtedly want to do business with the West. Latest 
evidence: Railway lines in Silesia have been changed from Russian to 
standard gage. All this should toes clinch a World Bank loan for Poland 
(BW-Noy.22'47,p1 16). 





a 

Business abroad wound up the year with these interesting developments: 

Turkey is planning the largest cigarette factory outside the U. S. and 
Britain. American Machine & Foundry Co. has a contract to design and 
equip it for the Turkish state monopolies. 

Italy is sending an economic mission to the U. S. to study sugar-refining 
methods. The mission will also knock on the door of the Export-Import Bank. 
Reason: to get funds for American machinery to refit the Italian industry. 

Belgium will begin buying more British cars, fewer American. The 
Brussels government wants to kill two birds with one stone: use up its 
sterling balances; save dollars for other purchases. 

Argentina is dickering with Texas’ Glenn McCarthy, “King of the 
Wildcatters,”’ to develop oil and gas resources McCarthy personally sold 
Peron on a $290-million plan. It’s an across-the-board proposition, from 
wildcatting to the latest in oil chemistry. 

Britain will see a rise of $1 a ton in steel next month. The British 
Iron & Steel Federation is jacking up prices because coal is rising 50¢ a ton. 

Australia wants doughnuts the American way. A new company is being 
formed to produce U. S.-type machinery and ingredients. Doughnut Corp. 
of America will supply the know-how, some of the capital. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dee. 27, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y¥. 
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POPERATING in French crisis: Premier Schuman (left), Finance Minister Mayer 


ighting French Inflation 


Government will try three weapons: higher taxes, end of 
ost price controls, more food imports. But it will need a lot of 
eaks to succeed. Failure would mean renewed Left-Right strife. 





@ PARIS—I’rench businessmen have 
st had a dramatic reminder that tough 
nes still lie ahead. 

One of the major items in the Schu- 
in government's drastic anti-inflation 
gram is a forced loan which will take 
}to 50% of the profits made by pri- 
te industry. The one consolation for 
siness is the plan to end most price 
ntrols. 

Threat—By using a firm 
human managed to stop the Com- 
unists (BW—Dec.13'47,p114). But 
§ success on the political front will 
ean nothing unless he can solve 


only type of goods that can be con- 
trolled effectively. 

INCREASING IMPORTS of foodstuffs. 
This is to check constantly rising 
food prices. 

Mayer is basing his program on a 
1948 national balance sheet just com- 
pleted by Jean Monnet, author of the 
Monnet Plan. The report predicted a 

1948 inflationary gap of nearly $6-bil- 
hand, 745 ey oF 
lion (the difference between supply and 
demand for consumer and producer 
goods). Also forecast is a trade deficit 
of $2.2-billion between next year’s ex- 


ports and imports (BW—Dec.20'47, 


p100). 
e Breaks Needed—But the Monnet re 
port makes a lot of optimistic assump 
tions. So, if the Mayer plan is to work 
France will need a number of favorable 
breaks. 
1) Coal, food, and raw materials 
must continue to flow in from abroad 
2) Foreign credits (mostly from the 
U.S.) must meet that $2.2-billion trade 
deficit—at least 40% higher than the 
1947 deficit. 

(3) Next summer’s domestic harvest 
must be good. 

4+) Bank credit must decline rather 
than increase. 

(5) The effect of new taxes on living 

costs must be minimized somehow. 
e Investment Problem—Given _ these 
breaks, the French economic picture 
would not look so black. Up to the time 
of the strikes, industrial output was 
running at a level equal to 1938. Nearly 
20% of the national product was being 
plowed back into investment (the figure 
for 1938 was 12%), 

Investment in new industrial equip 
ment in 1938 was a mere $850-million. 
For new investment and reconstruction 
in 1946, the figure was $+.4-billion. The 
total for 1947 is $5.3-billion; and the 
estimate for 1948, $4.6-billion. 

But the 1948 investment figure has 

already been cut below the original 
Monnet Plan estimate. And it may have 
to be cut even more. Production of 
consumer goods has suffered as a re- 
sult of the national effort to modernize 
French industry. This has meant less 
incentive for workers. 
e Business View—This is why leading 
French businessmen feel that the gov- 
ernment should cut capital expenditure 
and channel more labor and materials 
into production for the consumer (BW 
—Dec.20°47,p100). They figure that this 
is the only way to reduce the inflationary 
pressure. It would also give workers an 
incentive to raise their productivity. 

Monnet himself recognized the need 
for more incentives in a recent progress 
report on his Plan. He listed this prob- 
lem as one of the chief reasons his 
Plan is still behind schedule. The pro- 
duction figures ke gave for the first 
six months of 1947 confirm this. De- 





ance’s basic problem—the threat of 
naway inflation. 

This is why Rene Mayer, Schuman’s 
nance Minister, is attacking the infla- 
m problem with a véngeance. He is 
ing a three-pronged approach: 1938 


Conk Cenlliien Game) « «<0 csc cca 47 .6 


BOOSTING TAX RATES; the forced loan 


hief TI ‘ Steel (millon 0006) ..ccccecccvcses 6.2 
is the chie weapon. 1¢ aim: to Cement (million tons)............. 3.8 
mect an estimated 1948 budget Railroad freight (million tons)..... 133 
deficit of $3-billion. Electricity (billion kwh.)......... 20.7 

Tractors (thousands)............ 2.7 


ENDING PRICE CONTROLS on all goods 
except a few basic commodities 
such as wheat, steel, and coal. 





Monnet Plan’s First Year: A Sampling 


Plan for Realization of Plan 

1947 Ist Six Months 2nd Six Months* 
55.5 1° 83% 
7 83% 80% 
6** 42% 42% 

160** 85% 92% 

25.5 100% 97% 

23.3 29% n.a. 

and 150, respectively. n.a.—Not available. 


* Estimated. ** Later reduced to 6.2; 5; 








Mayer figures that these are the 
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PRAGUE LETTER 





















RAGUE—Here in the Czech 
capital, the Christmas season 
has a frugal note compared with a 
year ago. ‘Then the 12-million peo- 


ple of this republic were having a 
Yuletide spree before getting down 
to the ‘Iwo-Year Plan. Since then 
the worst drought of a century has 
hit the land. For the gene il pub- 
lic this has meant a reduced food 
ration—healthy people over 20, for 
instance, will get no milk or butter 
till next April or May. It has also 
meant a scarcity of many consumer 
goods, notably textiles and shoes. 
(hese are being exported in greater 
quantities than a year ago in an 
effort to offset the unexpectedly 
heavy imports of foodstuffs 

But the Czech peopl 
by one thing of the Two 
Year Plan. This plan was ushered 
in on Jan.. 1, 1947. Its aim: to 
bring industrial output up to 110% 
of the 1937 \t the half-way 
mark the Plan, on the whole, is 
on schedule Over-all industrial 
production is now about 95% of 


are cheered 


SucCeSS 


] ] 
evel 


the 1937 figure. 
Several basic industries are al- 
ready above prewar levels. Lignite 


output in September, 1947, was 1.9- 
million metric tons compared with 
1 1937 average monthly output of 
1.5-million tons. Others: steel, 197,- 
000 metric tons vs. 192,000: elec- 
tric power, 554-million kwh. vs. 
342-million; gas, 30.5-million cubic 
meters vs. 11.3-million. 

The paper and woodworking in- 
dustries are running at about 112% 
ind 110% of 1937, respectively 
Glass and chemicals are lagging 
about 10% behind their targets. 


HE DROUGHT completely 
upset all plans on the food 
front. That was the chief reason 
why most Czechs welcomed the 
first news of the Marshall Plan and 
were disappointed their 
government withdrew. However, 
1 preliminary Soviet-Czech five 
vear trade agreement was rushed 
through to allay popular alarms. 
The agreement assured Czecho 
slovakia of 200,000 tons of Russian 
bread grains and 200,000 tons of 
fodder. Yugoslavia also came 
through with a promise of 300,000 
tons of corn and Romania 150,000. 
Even so, the continued drought 
made the over-cautious farmer hold 
back his deliveries for fear that his 


W hen 


next year’s crop would also be 
affected. ‘There was a tense situa- 
tion as government officials anx- 
iously scanned world markets for 
more grain. ‘Then the press, par- 
ticularly papers of the extreme left, 
dramatically announced that Stalin 
had answered a personal appeal 
from Premier Gottwald (Chairman 
of the Communist Party) with a 
promise of 200,000 more tons of 
bread grain. Thus, it looks as 
though the present bread and cereal 
rations can be maintained. 

This move of. Stalin’s has_ re- 
ceived great publicity. The Com- 
munist press loses no opportunity 
of pointing out the advantages of 
the “Molotov Plan’ over the 
slower-starting Marshall Plan. 


HE FOREIGN TRADE pic- 

ture is a gloomier one. For the 
first ten months of 1946 imports 
amounted to 7.1-billion crowns, ex- 
ports to 9.8-billion—leaving a 
“favorable” balance of 2.7-billion 
crowns. During the first 10 months 
of 1947, however, imports were 
22.9-billion crowns against exports 
of a little over 22.2-billion. ‘This 
left a deficit of nearly 700-million 
crowns. 

he trade picture with the U.S 
is even darker. In the first 10 
months of 1947, the deficit was 1.6- 
billion crowns. So far the adverse 
balance has been met from exports 
to the dollar area, and from re- 
serves accumulated from 1946 trad- 
ing. But Prague's supply of dollars 
is running low. 


The Czech-Soviet trade agree- 
ment covers 16% to 18% of Czech 


exports. It gives Czechoslovakia a 
guaranteed annual marke‘ for $100- 
million of industrial products. 

In return, the Czechs will re- 
ceive an equivalent amount of food 
and raw materials. Among the ma- 
terials promised by Russia: iron ore, 
manganese, asbestos, cotton. 

Some 40% of Czech foreign 
trade will be with Russia and _ its 
eastern economic bloc; 60% with 
the rest of the world. 

Dr. Hubert Ripka, Minister of 
Foreign ‘Trade, was asked what ex- 
ports to the U.S. could still be ex- 
panded. He replied: ““There are 500 
different varieties: textiles, glass- 
ware, artificial jewelry, hops, beer, 
and—you may be surprised—ma- 
chinery.” 




















spite the heavy investment 
industries, onlv electric p 
reached the planned out; 
page 73). 
e What About Wages?—\\ ji; 
ernment has been figuring o1 
inflation program, French wo 
been waiting patiently for 
ment’s decision on furthe1 
creases. Wage boosts in additi 
13% already granted were pi 
the strikes ended. These, of cou se. 
intensify inflationary pressure. 
The Communists are still on ‘he 
Strike ringleaders who used viol: n¢ 
being fired. Non-Communist 
members have been busy de 
their own organizations. Many 
have been leaving the unions o1 
ing their affiliation. 
4 Deadities «Tf the Maver plan isn’t 
ceeding by the end of the winter, thd 
bound "to be another wave of lal 
rest. If this comes, the Communists 
have a new chance to regain their 
ing influence; de Gaulle will have a 
chance to take over the governm 
The bets are on de Gaulle rather ¢ 
the Communists in such a contest 
either way, failure to stop inflatior 
France means the eclipse of the mid 
road parties that are now governing 
country. 



























BURMESE DOLDRUMS 


CALCUTTA--Businessmen who tt 
with Burma are facing a tough pt 
lem: It may be years before Rango 
the country’s war-ravaged capital 
chief port, gets back on its prewar fe 
ing. 

American — business representaty 
who have gone into Rangoon pain 
dismal picture. Before the war the q 
had some 25,000 buildings. Now, m 
than two years after the Jap: nese defé 
there are still only half that numbé 
thanks to material shortages and h 
labor costs. Meanwhile the populat 
has risen from 400,000 to 600,000 

Because city revenue is down 5U) 
municipal services are either very p 
or nonexistent. There are no str 
lights, little electricity for dome 
use. The water supply is barely a qi 
ter of the requirements. Small a 
lines” using semiconverted ae | 
vide what transportation there is. I 
and order are noticeable only by tl 
absence. 

But even if Rangoon were ready 
do business again, there wouldn't 
much to do. Before the war Burma \v 
the world’s No. 1 rice exporter; 4 
servers think it will take the coun 
five years to reach the prewar level 
production. Teak production w at 
about the same time to get back. 
will recover sooner, but no apprecia 
quantities will be mined before 0 
summer. 
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is GENERAL AMERICAN 


—exclusive manufacturer of Wiggins Vapor Seals, the conservation 
structures recognized by Petroleum and Chemical Industries uni- 
versally as foremost in eliminating evaporation losses and reducing 


fire hazards. 

Wherever volatile liquids are processed or stored, Wiggins Vapor 
Seals can be used economically—they pay for themselves quickly 
through the vapors they save. 

GENERAL AMERICAN serves all industry with its manufactur- 
ing divisions . . . with the world’s largest public storage terminals 
for bulk liquids . . . and with the GATX fleet of more than 55,000 
specialized tank and refrigerator cars. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
BRANCH OFFICES: Buffalo e Cleveland « Dallas e Houston e Los Angeles 
New Orleans ¢ New York @ Pittsburgh @ St. Louis e San Francisco @ Seattie 
Tulsa ¢ Washington 
EXPORT DEPT: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 

















Here’s a Soap that will 
Improve 


‘Our 
Employee Rdjations 












PYNOL soap is preferred by 
workers . . . washes away grease 
and grime f-a-s-t, yet is kind to 
tender skin. Mild pine fragrance 
is liked by both men and women. 
Treated with Pine Oil (germicidal) 
to protect cuts. Lanolin-ated for 
skin health. 


Gets the dirt— 


not the skin! 


Available in 2, 10, 50, 100-Ib. con- 
tainers; 250- 1b. waciannes Also hand 
suds, Write. . 


HAND asaass 


No DETERGENT 


THE PYNOL COMPANY auincy, ILLINOIS 














anted 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


CASH PAID 


FOR CAPITAL STOCK or ASSETS 
. financially powerful diversified 
organization wishing to add another 
enterprise to present holdings 
Existing Personnel Normally Retcined 
SrricrLy CONFIDENTIAL 
Box 1251, 1474 B’way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 























PALLETS 


and wood steel-leg skids made from 
Kentucky hardwoods. 
HOPKINSVILLE WOOD CRAFTSMEN 


Incorporated 
Hopkinsvilie, Ky. 











SECRETARY TO TOP EXECUTIVE 
A national organization with executive offices in 
Chicago is seeking a young man with potential 
exe cut ive ability. Prefer college—business admin- 
istration. Will be trained in all phases of busi- 
ness _must be willing to undertake detail work 
Follow thru important, salary commensurate with 
ability—write complete details, exp.—educ.—sal- 
ary desired—enchose photo 
P-3406, Business Week 
520 North Michigan Ave,, Chicago 11, NL 











INDUSTRIAL or COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY FOR SALE or RENT 


of major interest to either local or distant 

pospects, ask for information about the .. . 

NAT'L INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE BULLETIN 
of BUSINESS WEEK 
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Business Week is read by mee 


who make buying decisiotf®. 





management-men. T ft is why 
advattiaing i in Bu: s Week 
ag - jeffectiveness 
for ca 
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It banks on finding investor 
willing to take a gamble o1 an 
population increase. | 

Spearhead of the drive is ni 
Dept. of Economic Developn 


Australian Plans 


Commonwealth's West pins 


hopes of industrial development - portfolio of its kind in \d go 
- It has several enterprises unde: j 

-” Population growth and The new State Electricity ( il te 

foreign capital. sion plans to set up a power gri $. CO 
more thickly settled regions. ' 

MELBOURNE—Western Australia Early next year the gover in th 

is building up pressure behind an all-out pilot blast furnace at Wundow wt 14 

drive to industrialize and populate its Perth) will be blown in. Its capa on 


sun-baked expanses. 

This vast state can best be visualized 
as an outsize California, emptied of its 
population and stretched out over a 


10,000 tons a year. This is the first } wvity 
furnace in the territory; if it proves @y ¢, 
k fie! 
cessful, the state will follow u Black 
similar projects now 





third of the U.S. About half its 500,- Together with an undisclosed Uf vet | 
000 people live in the vicinity of Perth; _ steel firm, the state is now exploring 4 ioe 
the other half are sprinkled lightly over possibilities of an even larger | ‘the 1 
the state’s 975,000 sq. mi. They make There are huge iron ore deposit Lad Se 
their living from fruit, gold, wheat, the Kalgoorlie Golden Mile and | Two 7 
wool, meat, and hides. grade bituminous coal fields at Coff..g ¢ 
e Lag—Industrially the state has lagged _If this coal can be used, a smelting pi. /-~ 
far behind the rest of Australia. To a will be built at Collie. Coal will ti. was 


large extent, the blame for this falls be shipped to the fuel-starved gold fell Co. 


on the Commonwealth’s eastern man- iron ore will come back. The state GR to 
ufacturers. Because these industrialists pony up part of the initial capitalizat(fi j:., 

: : = ntiner 
look on the territory as a market for of about $500,000. in oO 


e Plant Plans—Foreign private firms #. oj] 
also active. A Danish engineering ff) Ca 
will manufacture marine and station y, 


their surplus goods, they have always 
been reluctant to set up plants there. 
served to increase 


The war merely Biotin, 
Western Australia’s industrial handicap. diesels. Rheem Mfg. Co. plans a Siiteayy 
The Commonwealth’s war production — tory. Kraft Walker Cheese Co., a i varily 
planners heard the thud of Japanese  sidiary of National Dairy Produ, pea 
scare bombs, took a look at the state’s Corp., will build a plant near Alba degre 
long and vulnerable coastline—and built | Also on the way are a woolen mill 4 fom 
their munitions plants elsewhere. a plant for extracting oil from sh npares 

Foreign investors really haven’t given __ livers. 1 $3.2 
the area an even break, either. Western Australia pins big hog), ma 
e Eye Out for Investors—Despite this, on the war-born potassium industry But a 
the state government is turning a hope- Lake Chandler, which 85. rg Ker 
ful eye towards U.S. and British money. fill all Australia’s fertilizer needs dirt 

und | 
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° . . usky ( 
Office Service for Business Overseas pa a 
us Wi 

In London, G. Kenward-Eggar (right), Manhattan importer, talks over a shipment of ing§Finish 
trial gloves to be marketed in this country. World Travels, Inc., supplied the office—as [pes chic 
of its new service for U. S. businessmen. The agency undertakes to plan entire trips in tisel, a 
principal cities of Europe and South America. The service includes a secretary, interpict xt lars 
legal advisers. These are all in the bag before the traveler starts. asoline 
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anadian Oil Find 


Lloydminster-Lone Rock 
id got slow start, but this year 


ill turn out 850,000 bbl. Two 
§. companies active. 


“@0n the Alberta-Saskatchewan border, 
‘Mut 140 miles east of Edmonton, a 
; Canadian oil find is bursting with 
wity. It is the Lloydminster-Lone 
ck field. 

Black Geysers—In the 1,200-sq. mi. 
now being explored—the field has 
U tyet been delimited—new producing 

“8 Bis are shooting up like black geysers. 

?'°\@ the 129 wells drilled between Jan. 

’ ind Sept. 30, only 15 were dry holes. 

_‘Blwo major U. S. companies have 

ned the area’s original promoters. 

¢ pI. first was Continental Oil Co. It 
fer was joined by Husky Oil & Refin- 

_ “i Co., which last July moved a re- 

= ery to Lloydminster from W yoming. 

‘\“@intinental is represented by its Can- 

an operating company, Hudson’s 

NS By Oil & Gas Co. Imperial Oil Co. 

., Canada’s biggest firm, is also busy 

‘OM@Ploiting the new find. 

“ Gileavy “Crude—The new field is not 

marily a gasoline producer. The oil 

a heavy crude—ranging from 10 to 

degrees a.p.i.—commanding a price 

from $1.25 to $1.37 a barrel. This 
mpares with about $2.95 at Leduc 

d $3.20 in the Turner Valley, Can- 

as major oil source. 

But a great deal lower initial produc- 

n cost offsets this price differential. 

y dirt is reached at Lloydminster at 

und 2,000 ft. By contrast, Leduc 

les go to 7,000 ft., and Turner Valley 
lis run to 10,000 ft. This means that 

Is at Lloydminster can be brought 

and equipped for $20,000 or $25,- 

). Costs at Leduc and Turner Valley 

ranged between $150,000 and 

00,000. 

Slow Start—The ficld was discovered 

1934. But it was ten years before a 

od well came in. In 1944, 6,300 bbl. 

me from 12 wells. In 1945, 20 more 
lis were drilled and production rose 

44.800 bbl. And in the first ten 

oths of 1947, the field turned out 

7,638 bbl. 

In 1944, Excelsior Refineries, Ltd., 

ened a plant in Lloydminster. It now 

dles 1,200 bbl. daily, or about a 

id of production. The plant has 

aximum capacity of 1,800 bbl. The 

usky Oil & Refining Co.’s refinery 
is a daily throughput of 2,500 bbi. 
his will be stepped up to 7,500 bbl. 

Finished Products—Lloydminster oil 

es chiefly to asphalt production. Fuel, 

risel, and furnace oils make up the 
xt largest share of finished products. 
asoline is only 7% of production. 
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UP - aud away! 


faster, safer 
_ easier loading 


AVAILABLE NOW! 

Here is safer—faster— 
cheaper goon for 
your plant or warehouse! 
This Globe Loading Lift eliminates slow 
hand loading, and risk of injury or breakage. 
Raises loads to truck level (up to 58”), 
lowers to floor level. Lifts up to 6,000 
pounds. Platform 6’ x 8’. Safety toe-guard 
or full sheet steel skirting. Hydraulic, air 
or electric liné power. Quickly installed in 
any floor, driveway or dock. See your Globe 
dealer—or write for illustrated Bulletin D-34, 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia 18, P<, Des Moines 6, ia. 
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LIFTS ci ELEVATORS 





OPPORTUNITY-LAND 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
FOR THESE INDUSTRIES 


»..» WOOD CHEMICALS 
++.PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
++» SOAPS 
--- WOOD PRODUCTS 
«+» LIGHT METALS 
--- FOOD PROCESSING 

-..TOBACCO PROCESSING 

.-. SEWING INDUSTRIES 


AVAILABILITY of raw materials, ac- 
cessibility to markets, adequate trans- 
portation, ample labor supplies, a sunny 
climate that reduces plant construction 
and maintenance costs and yields more 
working days per year combine to make 
Valdosta highly desirable as a new 
plant location 

Living is delightful, too. Fine fishing 
and hunting, year-round outdoor sports 


Reliable facts supplied 


and figures 
confidentially on request. Write today. 


a B. H. Smith, Secretary 
Believers in Valdosta 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Valdosta, Georgia 
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READERS REPORT: 








40-TON LOAD of coal is carried by the Euclid Road Machinery Co. vehick 


others, of using labels manufactured 
the Federal Trade Commission in ¢ 
scribing the case. You say this case 
a “basing point” case. That is an | 
label. The case is not a “basing poi 
case. It evolves out of a charge by | 
that a conspiracy exists to fix cem 
prices and terms of sale. This chai 
springs from the observation tl 
cement prices always tend toward u 
tormity. The Federal Trade Comm 
sion professes to believe that this u 
formity can come about only throu 
conspiracy. 
Actually, uniformity of prices for 
standard product like cement con 
about as a consequence of the very co 
petition which FTC has vainly soug 
to show does not exist in this ind 
try. And it can be added that ceme 
prices will always tend toward unifor 
ity quite regardless of the outcome 


Too Heavy for Highways 
Sirs: 

I feel that it would have been advis- 
able to have indicated more clearly that 
the facts and figures contained in your 
recent series of articles on trucks apply 
only to trucks which meet the specifica- 
tions for highway use, because there are 
several other manufacturers, Euclid in- 
cluded, of heavy-duty trucks which have 
much greater capacities than those listed 
in the first article [BW—Nov.29'47, 
p28}. 

Here is a photograph [above] which 
was obtained at an openpit coal mine 
near Zanesville, Ohio. This Euclid has 
a payload capacity of 40 tons of coal 
(enough to heat the average home for 
five or six years). 
















A, W. LEHMAN 

ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. tules that may be produced by interp 
tations of existing laws or new on 
Only when competition is eliminat 
will there be an absence of the tr 
toward uniformity in prices for ceme 

In an attempt to discredit this ind 
try through charges of conspiracy a 
price fixing, it has been made to app 
that the entire industry uses a meth 
of making prices which involves the | 
of a ‘‘basing point” system. The po; 
lar understanding of a “basing poin 
system is that it is a method wher: 
prices at points of delivery are produc 
by adding together the “base price” 
some arbitrary “basing point” and t 
freight from that “basing point” to t 
destination involved; that this the: 


e As Euclid’s advertising manager 
guessed, our truck articles dealt with 
over-the-road vehicles. Trucks too large 
or too specialized to meet highway re- 
quirements were not intended to be in- 
cluded in the series. 


How Cement Is Priced 
Sirs: 

We read with a great deal of interest 
vour article on cement {BW —Noy.29 
'47 p23]. But we cannot go along with 
you in what you said about the cement 
case now in the Supreme Court. 

In the first place, you seem to have 





fallen into the habit, along with many comes the delivered price at that d 
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this present case and despite any pricif 
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ination and that all competitors, by 
agreement, sell at that price regardless 
f where they originate the shipment or 
ff how much freight (more or less) they 
actually pay. But no such “basing point” 
yystem Or any other kind of a “basing 
point” system, is used by us or, so far 
as we have knowledge, by any other im- 
portant segment of this industry. Not- 
withstanding this, that obnoxious and 
erroneous label has been fastened onto 
pricing methods in this industry. 
‘In its. basic essentials, our (Mar- 
quette’s) method of making -prices is 
the essence of simplicity. We start from 
the fact that all buyers want prices 
quoted on the basis of delivery at their 
destination, and, being in the wholesal- 
ing business only, we require that pur- 
chases shall not be less than for a full 
catload. Then we produce such prices 
adding together the actual freight 
cost from “UR plants to the various 
destinations and a usually constant 
famount for the cement itself at OUR 
plants. The results are OUR delivered 
prices. Where lower prices quoted by 
competitors are encountered it becomes 
necessary either to make prices at least 
as low or forego the business. In such 
cases we usually lower our prices to the 
competitive level unless, of course, the 
resulting income margin is unsatisfac- 
tory. 





by | The point of importance is that no- 
cema Where in this simple proceeding is such 
char 2 thing as a “basing point” system in- 
n tygvolved. We believe that irreparable 
ird yg harm to this industry is being done 
‘ommil through the tendency on the part of the 
his ugg Press to pick up catch phrases and to 
throug Play them up without considering what 
erroneous implications they may carry 
5 forgot how far from fact the public under- 
conga Standing of them may be. It would be 
rv com tefreshing to see in print some day an 
sous accurate description—like the one given 
ind letein—of how one company in this 
cemeg dustry makes its prices. 
wifos W. A. WECKER 
ome i PRESIDENT, 
pricig MARQUETTE CEMENT MFG. CO., 
iterpay CHICAGO, ILL. 
y on 
unat@ Washing for Publicity 
Sas Sirs: 
indy. Our public relations department had 
- agg it tabbed as a pretty good stunt back 
app last July when we asked press previewers 
neth@ (0 bring their dirty wash to the opening 
he got One of our client’s launderettes. Evi- 
"por dently it was so good that even a Holly- 
poin wood firm used the same promotional 
here Punch [BW —Nov.1’47,p50]. 
sducty , Don’t get us wrong. We are not mak- 
ce” ug a claim to the idea’s origin. We 
a just want to point out ... that we used 
to ti the stunt July 28. 
- NicHoLas Popa, jr. 
+ BYER & BOWMAN ADV. ACENCY, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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To beat the heat both ways 


The heat’s on! The heat’s on 
production men today to buy 
the utmost dependability in 
any equipment that may slow 
production’s flow. For who can 
now afford either costly inter- 
ruptions or costly idle equip- 
ment carried in reserve? 

And when your need is safety 
switches, remember the heat’s 
on here too. The electric cur- 
rent passing through the fuses 
of these guardians of motorized 
machines “‘just naturally”’ gen- 
erates heat that constantly 
attacks switch mechanisms. 








CUTLER- 


SAFET ¥ 











Cutler-Hammer engineers 
proved this the principal 
source of all safety switch 
troubles and created their new 
“‘heat-proof’”’ design now so 
thoroughly proven by perform- 
ance. 

Thus, to beat the heat both 
ways insist on Cutler-Hammer 
Safety Switches for your re- 
quirements. Know the secu- 
rity, convenience and economy 
that dependably-operative 
safe safety switches provide. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1,Wis. 
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THE TREND 









HE CONCEPT of “dynamic stability” (developed 
by C.E.D, Chairman Paul Hoffman) adds a helpful 
intellectual tool to those available for coping with the all- 
important problem of keeping our economy on a safely 
even keel. As opposed to absolute stability, 


stability contemplates ups and downs of as much as 15% 
It would be 


dynamic 


or 20% in general economic activity. 


destroved by fluctuations of larger dimensions. 

One useful contribution which the idea of dynamic 
stability makes to the popular thinking about business 
ups and downs is that it is much less discouraging to 
practical attainment than the idea of absolute stability. 
When they are told that the target is complete economic 
stability, a good many people—particularly businessmen 
—tend to give up in despair and let the whole problem 
go by the boards. Their practical experience tells them 
that absolute stability is a theoretician’s dream and not 
for the real world. Dynamic stability offers a feasible 
goal for business planning. 

Another virtue of the concept of dynamic stability is 
that it leaves in place certain compulsions which absolute 
stability, if attainable, would tend to eliminate. One of 
the most important of them is the driving force of per- 
sonal necessity. Many of us frail humans still need that 
urge. European Socialists are finding this out to the 
sorrow of some nations where they 
promising everyone social security. 


gained power by 
A lot of people in 
iurope are tending to say, “I'll take the social security; 
you do the work.” That makes the idea of absolute 
stability unattractive to many Americans who think it 


could be secured only at the expense of a drastic reduction 


in the standard of living. 
A DOMINANT REASON why the American stand- 
ard of living has soared so spectacularly is that our 
economy has made room for revolutionary new ways of 
improving production. In a completely stabilized econ- 
omy such improvements would rarely be introduced. 
They upset regularity of employment and throw owners 
into bankruptev courts. Dynamic stability would accom- 
modate such improvements while checking fluctuations 
which, if extreme enough, might make them abortive. 
As a matter of fact, we have been having something in 
the nature of stability lately. The Federal 
Reserve Board index of industrial production, widely 
used as the best single gage of general economic activity, 
hit 190 (1935-39 = 100) in March. In July it was 178, a 
drop of over 6%. Some of those who predicted a Teces- 


dynamic 


=0o7 


sion about midvear eagerly embraced that 6% to 7% 
drop as their vindication, But now the index has regained 
its March peak. So, the fact remains that for almost all 
practical purposes we have had a satisfactory degree of 
stability lately. 
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DYNAMIC VS. ABSOLUTE STABILITY 
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Things will not stay that way, of course, simply f. + th 
wishing. Aggressive steps, perhaps preeminently i th 
tax field, must be taken to have it so. But the ix 
dynamic stability encourages such steps by provid a 


possible goal to shoot at. 
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For Good Labor Relations 


The National Planning Assn. is making a study of th 
whyfor of good labor relations rather than bad labo 
relations. That is a fine idea. We tend to get so muc 
preoccupied with the pathology of labor relations tha 


it looks like what’s normal. That leads to dangerous 
muddled thinking about labor relations. 






















In launching its study, however, the planning associ 
tion seems to us to be taking off on a less productive ling 
than it might. It is asking for nominations of fairly sizabl¢ 


companies in important industries which have deal 
successfully with characteristic labor 













peacefully and 


management problems. It intends to subject a dozen o 
fifteen such companies to intensive study. 













Our anxiety to have this study of good labor relations 
succeed magnificently prompts us to remark that thi 
may well prove a relatively abortive way of going about 
it. A more productive procedure, as we see it, would bé 
to limit both the nominations and the intensive study tdi 
companies and industries which are confronted by thos 
conditions which make the attainment of good labo 


relations a truly formidable undertaking. 
For example, the industrial relations manager in ai 


































industry where labor cost accounts for only a small part 
of the total cost of production has a far easier job in F 
keeping everything sweet and lovely than the same office: 
in an industry where this is not the case. 

Likewise, it is obviously far easier to have happy labor A 
relations in an industry which is relatively profitable than 


in one where this is not the case. The degree of intensity *°* 
of the competition involved may have an importan 
bearing on these possibilities. ly 
shi 

Siow US COMPANIES which cope continuous) ' 
with rugged competition in a thin market for the sale , 


of products with a high labor content, and which still bes 


have fine labor relations, and you show us something tha 7 
is really worth studying. If the names of such companies 
occui to you, send them to us and we will pass them 
along to the planning association. cru 
In doing so we'll hope to inspire the association tag "8 
ma 


study not only good labor relations, but good labor rela 


tions where attaining them is really a tough job. That 
as we see it, is the sort of study which might really get u 


somewhere in solving what, despite the Taft-Hartlev law: 
remains our No. 1 domestic economic problem. 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, big name in building materials and products for home and industry, 


has 


pioneered better roofings since 1901, Shell Industrial Lubricants are part of their efficient production setup, 


ROOF OVER MANHATTAN 


plant, a single 


T FLINTKOTE’s East Rutherford, N. J-, 
l \ machine, in a year, could produce enough fire-resistant 
over 635 million square teet. 


roofing to cover Manhattan... 


From this one machine, top-grade composition shingles and 
roofing are rolled out at a rate of 604,800 sq: ft. every 8-hour 


shift .. . 
of industrial lubricants... 


a severe test of production efficiency ... and... 
Violent chemical action, searing heats, crushing pressures, 
beat the life out of ordinary oils and greases. Flintkote en- 
trusts the job of protecting costly equipment to Shell Indus- 
trial Lubricants. 
In the big roofing machine—exposed to asphalt and gritty 


crushed rock —a special Shell lubricant helps keep production 


high. A Shell high-temperature resisting grease in “beaters” 


making roofing felt, stands up to moisture and turbulent whip- 
> > 


ping action. And in steam-heated “driers” other outstanding 
Shell lubricants stay put despite 300°F heat... 

Flintkote now uses Shell Industrial Lubricants in 19 plants 
located in the United States and Canada. They have been 
applied, under the Shell Lubrication Plan, for 16 years, 

As new machines and new methods come into use, the 
need for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell's complete 
and progressive lubrication plan includes: study and analysis 
of plant and machines; engineering counsel; advice on apply- 
ing lubricants; schedules and controls for each machine; 
periodic reports on progress. 

Are you absolutely sure the ma- 
chines in your plant benefit by all 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in 


the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 


Leaoers Iw IwousTrery Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





Painting by Harry Morse Meyers—‘‘Grove Dusting in Greece—U..S. Style.” 


America the Provider—Chemicals 


Y MAKING many bushels of food grow where one grew before, 

in this country and abroad, American fertilizers are helping 
to solve the world’s food problem. Crop and health pests also 
are being reduced by chemical control. 


Every 3 seconds 
@ customer is 
served overseas 


The fertilizer industry is but one branch of the vast chemical 
isi industry, the products of which range from heavy industrial 


chemicals, acids, salts and alkalies to extremely complex dye- 
stuffs, plastics, synthetic fibres and medicinals. 

Perhaps no other industry rests as much on modern science as 
does the chemical industry. It is estimated that for every 10,000 
persons on its payroll there are about 300 research workers. 
The United States is the world’s largest producer and consumer 
of chemicals, and likewise the most nearly self-sufficient. 

In 1939 our chemical exports amounted to $164 million. In 
the latest year they had increased to $500 millions’ worth of 
chemical products annually 

Keeping pace with expanding American industries, National 
City’s world-wide branches afford unequaled banking services to 


manufacturers, traders and shippers. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: Wall St., New York ¢ 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing “Overseas Banking Service.” 


46 OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA CHINA 
Buenos Aires Shanghai 
Flores Tientsin 
Plaza Once COLOMBIA 
Rosario Bogota 
BRAZIL Barranquilla 
Rio de Janeiro Medellin 
Recife A 
(Pernambuco) 
Santos Havana 


Sao Paulo Cuatro Caminos 
CANAL ZONE — 
Batboa Caibarien 
J Cardenas 
cntis 
Santiago Matanzas 


ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St 
11, Waterioo Place 
HONG KONG 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
JAPAN 
Tokyo (Limited) 
> 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
peru 
time 


PHILIPPINES 
Cebu 
Manila 

PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo . 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 

SINGAPORE 

URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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